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For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 
IN 


GKEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





NEW SERIES, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Fry—Mrs. Amelia Opie—Lady Noel 
Byron— Miss Harriet Martineau —Mrs. Mary 
Howitt. 

It would do injustice both to my own feelings 
and the facts of history, to leave it to be inferred, 
from my silence, that the Women of England have 
not furnished some of the purest and brightest 
names in the galaxy of Mcdern Reformers. 


Looking ever 80 casually in this direction, what 
figure so promptly meets the eye as that of Exiza- 
seTx Fry—the friend of the prisoner, the bond- 
man, the lunatic, the beggar—who has been aptly 
named “the female Howard.” Mrs. Fry hardly 
deserved more credit for the benevolent impulses 
of her heart, than for the dignity and urbanity 
of her manners. They were natural, for they 
were born with her. The daughter of John, and 
the sister of Joseph and Samuel Gurney, could 
hardly be else than the embodiment of that char- 
ity which never faileth, that philanthropy which 
embraces every form of human misery, and that 
amenity which proffers the cup of kindness with 
an angel’s grace. In youth, her personal attrac- 
tions, and the vivacity of her conversation, made 
her the idol of the social circle, and severe was 
her struggle in deciding whether to become the 
reigning belle of the neighborhood, or devote her 
life to assuaging the sorrows of a world of suffer- 
ing and crime. Happily, she resolved that Hu- 
manity had higher claims upon her than Fashion. 
Her resolution once formed, she immediately en- 
tered upon the holy mission to which, for nearly 
half a century, she consecrated that abounding 
benevolence and winning grace, which, in her 
girlhood, were the pride of her parents and the 
delight of her companions. 

Though her eye was ever open to discover, and 
her hand to relieve, all forms of sorrow, it was to 
the inmates of the mad-house and the penitentiary 
that she mainly devoted her exertions. Wonder- 
ful was her power over the insane! The keenest 
magnetic eye of the most experienced keeper 
paled and grew feeble in its sway over the raving 
maniac, compared with the tones of her magic 
voice. Equally fascinating was her influence over 
prisoners and felons. Many a time, in spite of 
the sneers of vulgar turnkeys, and the positive 
assurances of respectable keepers, that her purse 
and even her life would be at stake, if she entered 

the wards and cells of the prison, she boldly went 
in amongst the swearing, quarrelling wretches, 
and, with the doors bolted behind her, encounter- 
ed them with dignified demeanor and kindly 
words, that soon produced a state of order and 
repose which whips and chains had vainly en- 
deavored to enforce. Possessing peculiar powers 
of eloquence, (why may not a woman be an “ ora- 
tor?”) she used to assemble the prisoners, address 
them in a style of charming tenderness all her 
own, win their assent to regulations for their con- 
duct which she proposed, shake hands with them, 
give and receive a blessing, return to the keeper’s 
room, and be received by him with almost as much 
astonishment and awe as Darius exhibited to- 
wards Daniel, when he emerged from the den of 
lions. 

In this way, Mrs. Fry made frequent examina- 
tions of the prisons of England. She pursued her 
holy work on the Continent, visiting prisons in 
France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, 
and Prussia. In the early part of her career, she 
encountered both at home and abroad some rude- 
ness, and many rebuffs. But her ever-present 
dignity, tact, and kindness, at length won the 
confidence and plaudits of the great majority of 
her own countrymen, and of many philanthropists 
and titled personages in other lands. She wasa 
favorite of the Kings of Prussia and Denmark— 
the former, when in England, paying her a com- 
plimentary visit at her own house. She sought 
and embraced frequent occasions to press, in per- 
son, the subject of her mission upon the attention 
of crowned heads and ministers of state. She ac- 
complished a great work in the cause of Prison 
Reform, in ameliorating the Penal Code, and im- 
proving the condition of Convict Ships and Penal 
Colonies. Her special mouth-piece in Parliament 
‘was her brother-in-law, Mr. Buxton—her meas- 
wares were supported by Mackintosh and other 
illustrious Senators—and it is the highest tribute 
to the dignity which her rare excellences threw 
over her enterprises, that they got the better of 
Sydney Smith’s love of ridicule, and drew from 
him two or three hearty articles in their favor in 

the Edinburgh Review. This greatly useful and 
greatly beloved woman died in 1845, at the age of 
sixty-six. To her may be applied with equai 
propriety Burke’s beautiful tribute to Howard: 
“She has visited all Europe, not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of tem- 
ples; not to make accurate measurements of the 
remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale 
of fhe curiosities of modern art; nor to collect 
medals, or collate manuscrip‘s; but to dive into 
the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the infec- 
tion of hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain; to take the gauge and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt ; to remember 
the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit 
the forsaken, and compare and collate the miseries 
of all men in all countries.. Her plan is original : 

it-is as full of genius as of humanity. It-was a 

Voyage of discovery ; a circumnavigation of char- 
ity. Already, the benefit of her labor is felt’ more 
or less in every country. I hope she will antici- 


pate her final reward by seeing all its effiects 
fully realized in her own.” : 


Mrs. Fry having been a member of the Society’ 


of Friends, we easily turn to Mrs. Amenia Orie, 
also belonging to that venerable body. As Mrs. 
Opie wrote the celebrated work on Tying, we 
must tell the troth if we say anything of this 
excellent lady. When I saw her, though the sun 
and shade of more than sixty years had flitted 


polaisiid hae ok er conversation and manners 


ould bane ut Se apeigbttiness of youth, and 


‘in style, and fastidious in arrangement, dazzling 


taries in the 


terprises for the improvement of man, without 
respect to clime, creed, or color. . ; 
gees said that Mrs. Opie was 8 Quakeress. 
In doctrine, she belongs to the straitest of the 
sect, while she talks of Barclay’s Apology and 
Byron’s Childe Harold, of George Fox’s preach- 
iog and Walter Scott’s novels, in the same sen- 
tence, and with equal delight. Suppose her thee 
and thou did sound oddly in such ee = 
her tongue trip occasionally when repesting som 
of ‘Tom Moore’s thienialine jokes at Lord Hol- 
land’s dinners ; and suppose her dress is juvenile 


the eye as it throws back in disdain the envious 
brilliancy of the blazing chandelier, showing that 
no belle in the room has toiled more hours at her 
toilette this evening, than. she; still she is good 
Mrs. Opie, is not “a birth-right member” of the 
plain-speaking and plain-dreesing sect, but joined 
them “on convincement,” while far advanced in 
life, with habits firmiy fixed, and after passing 
the line when it is {easier to change one’s cree 
than one’s manners, Under that glossy orange 
satin dress, there beats a heart whose every avenue 
is open to truth, and whose sympathies gush out 
in streams that return not to their fountain, till 
they have swept the entire circle of human want 
and woe. Suppose this worthy Christian philan- 
thropist is rather fond of telling her auditors 
(and are they not fond of hearing?) the fine 
things Sir Walter Scott said to her in Melrose 
Abbey, or the flat joke that some flatter earl 
cracked in her ear when leading her into the 
drawing room of Lord Fitzfoozle, or what Camp- 
bell said to her at her own house, when she was 
participating in a discussion with Wordsworth 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence, about the relative 
merits of poetry and painting, or how she used 
up all her stock of French the day she dined with 
Lafayette—she is only one of a great crowd of 
book writers and book readers on beth sides of 
the Atlantic, who are fond of insinuating that 
they have shone as conspicuous spangles in more 
shan one comet’s luminous tail. . 

In her declining years, Mrs. Opie has occasion- 
ally sent into the world some effusion of her be- 
nevolent pen, on religious and charitable sub- 
jects—lives in a neat style at Norwich—shows 
her visiters rooms lined with rare paintings, 
partly the product of her husband’s lively pen- 
cil—is active in all works of love and mercy—is 
or was, on familiar terms with the warm-hearte 
Bishop of Norwich—and delights to guide her 
friends through the long aisles of his aged cathe- 
dral, when the organ sounds its sweetest notes. 

The circumstances under which I first saw Mrs. 
Opie remind me to say a few words of Lady 
Nort Byron, the widow of the poet. She ap- 
peared as mild as the blue sky of an Italian sum- 
mer evening. Edified by her intelligent conver- 
sation, and charmed with the softened grace of 
her manners, one could not but say to himself— 
Can it be that that mild blue eye, that mellow 
voice, that bland mien, belonged to the Lady By- 
ron, the wife of the wild genius, whose erratic 
fire, while it startled the round world with its 
glare, withered all that was sweet-and lovely 
within its own domestic circle, nor ‘paled till it 
had consumed its owner by the intensity of its 
own volcanic hell? Hidden under that pale 
cheek and quiet countenance, there may lie the 
smouldering embers of passions that once shot 
their flames through the very veins of the bard, 
and made him the ya suicide he was. But they 
now slumber so profoundly, that one must disbe- 
lieve they ever existed. The mystery must die 
with the parties. 

There is a sprightliness in the conversation of 
Lady Byron that wins the listener, and a common 
sense that edifies him, while the tinge of sadness 
which flows through it gives a serious and sincere 
hue to the vein of pure morality that pervades 

much of this unfortunate woman’s discourse. De- 
cidedly plain looking—for, even in the bloom of 
youth, she never could have been handsome—her 
countenance when in repose is rather dull and 
uninteresting, but it kindles up when excited by 
the contact of kindred minds, and is set off by an 
address and manners familiar and easy. 

Lady Byron has found occasional relief from 
the cloud which memory hangs over her, by par- 
ticipesing in enterprises. of charity and philan- 
thropy. Indeed, she seemed to be quite a reform- 
er, apparently holding firmly, while uttering cau- 
tiously, the liberal political sentiments which 
constituted the redeeming feature in her hus- 
band’s character. As might be expected, she is 
sensitive to all allusions in her presence to him, 
seeming desirous that the thick veil of oblivion 
should hide all traces of their lamentable union 
and separation. It is not so with her daughter, 
Ada Augusta—the “gentle Ada” —since Lady 
Lovelace, who loves to talk of her father, and 
glows with delight when you tell her that his 
works are universally read, not only in the sea- 
board cities of America, but among the far-away 
woods and prairies of the New World. 

Who that can appreciate a happy blending of 
philosophical acumen with philanthropic devo- 
tion, illustrated in writings profound and poetic, 
and-conversation rational and racy, could fail to 
be pleased with Miss Harrier Martingau—in 
spite of her tin trumpet? And well would it be 
for their own reputation and the comfort of soci- 
ety, if many authors and talkers used a trumpet 
to gather up the responses of their readers and 
auditors, rather than to blow private griefs or 
fancied merits in the averted face of the public. 
Descended from one of the families exiled from 
France on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
Miss Martineau inherits the fondness for philo- 
sophical speculation and the vivacity of spirit tf 
the people whence she traces her lineage, mingled 
with the hatred of tyranny and love of toleration 
which the event that drove her forefathers to 
England was calculated to inspire.. These French 
Puritans, wherever scattered up and down the 
world by the bigotry of Louis XIV, if they have 
had less of iron in their character and marble in 
their aspect than the Huguenots of Plymouth, 
they have displayed, under persecutions equally 
severe, as heroic a defence of their own civil and 
religious freedom, while exhibiting in their treat- 
ment of others a larger measure of that Charity 
which suffereth long and is kind. 

Miss Martineau became a student in extreme 
youth. While a girl, delicate health prevented 
her mingling in pastimes usual to her sex and 
years, and she sought society in books. Subse- 
quently, an embarrassing deafness threw her upon 
her own mental resources for amusement and in- 
struction. Gifted with ready powers of writing, 
and the needed motive for “trying her hand” be- 
ing found in pecuniary necessity, she naturally 
turned from reading books to making them, and 
became an author at the age of twenty. During 
the next twenty-five years, she sent to press nu- 
merous works, ranging over a wide field of topics, 
from verses and stories adapted to the nursery 
and the school, to volumes on political economy 
and poor laws, after the order of Bentham and 
Malthus. She has written tales, novels, prayers, 
hymns, illustrations of political economy and pau- 
perism and taxation, sketches of travels in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africe, and America, and meeberiges 
papers for reviews and magazines, exhibiting high 
powers of reflection and rare graces of composi- 
tion, and aiming at the great and good end of in- 
structing, amusing, and elevating mankind. Two. 
of her most interesting publications, and they are 
among the most ny ae] are “ Life ina Sick Room” 
and “The Holy Land”—the former, a beautiful 
picture of her own experience and reflections 
while suffering under d ted disease; the 
latter, a vivid and graphic sketch of her linger- 
ings around the sacred scenes of Palestine. 

The works of Miss Martineau that produced 
the greatest“sensation, and most widely extended 
her reputation, are those on political subjects. In 
politics, for she is a politician, she must be classed 
with the radicals of the school of Bentham, Cob- 
den, and Hume. This fact, uniting with the class 
of topics she handled, have not vouchsafed to her 
exemption from the cannons and hot shot of criti- 
cism brought to bear against the of the 
other sex. And she is too much of a woman to 

pest Ben tis ie ber ah of any | 
e rule of literary warfare, She is able to give 
as well as take in the arena of authorship. Her 
works, or rather tales, Bird she dressed sae 
janes age eho etal 
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link in the series being looked for with as much 
interest as Dickens’s Nickleby or Dombey; new 
editions followed new editions; Germany and 
France sent them over Europe on the wings of a 
translation ; till the most drivelling specimen of 
Britain’s old-womanish legislation received a 
shock from whi¢h it has never recovered, and 
looked at one time as if it might fall a sudden 
pve to the exposures of a comparatively young 


Mrs. Mary Howirrt has walked gracefully over 
@ portion of the same field of literature as Miss 

artineau, gathering flowers not seen by or not 
congenial to the eye of the more matter-of-fact 
disciple of the great Utilitarian. She has more 
poetry and.less philosophy in her temperament 
than Miss Martineau, is more domestic and rural 
in her tastes, grapples less with themes that agi- 
tate senates, and has a heart more susceptible to 
the individual joys and sorrows of mankind. She 
is equally bountiful in her contributions to the 
every-day reading of the times; gives her wri- 
tings a high moral aim; makes her readers good- 
humored, and overflowing with Lonhommie; and, 
if she does not set them to thinking so hard about 
the causes of human misery as Miss Martineau, 
stimulates them to as much activity in alleviating 
the effects. ‘. 

In 1823, soon after her marriage with Mr. 
Howitt —and two more congenial spirits never 





States of the Commonwealth of Nations, the Su- 
preme Law has established, not @ judicial tribu- 
nal, but War, as the arbiter. War is the insti- 
tution established for the determination of justice 
between the nations. 
But the provisions of the municipal law of 
Massachusetts and of the Federal Constitution, 
arenot vain words. It is well known to all who 
are familiar with our courts, that suits between 
pada and also between counties, are often enter- 
tained and satisfactorily adjudicated. The rec- 
ords of the Supreme Court of the United States 
show also that sovereign States habitually refer 
important controversies to this tribunal. There 
is now pending before this high court, an action 
of the State of Missouri agamst the State of 
Iowa, arising out of a question of boundary, 
wherein the former State claims a section of ter- 
ritory, larger than many German principalities, 
extending the whole length of the northern bor- 
der of Missouri, and several miles in breadth, 
and containing upwards of two thousand square 
miles. And within a short period this same tri- 
bunal has decided a similar question between our 
own State of Massachusetts and our neighbor, 
Rhode Island, the latter State pertinaciously 
claiming a section of territory, about three miles 
broad, on a portion of our southern frontier. 
Suppose that’ in these different cases between 
towns, counties, States, War had been ésiablished 


closed hands at the altar—they jointly published }-by the supreme law as the arbiter—imagine the 


“The Forest Minstrel,” a volume abounding in 
lively pictures of rural scenery, and filial rever- 
ence for the poetry of the olden time. They made 
a tour of Scotland, travelling more than a thou- 
sand miles over highland and moorland, half of 
which they performed on foot, drinking at the 
storied fountains, and holding familiar converse 
with the spirits that haunt the old castles and 
battle-fields of a country whose novelists and 
bards have associated 
“ With every glen and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior-dream.”’ 

This tour, taken when their minds were alive to 
the sublimities and beauties of the scenery, and 
when their poetic eye threw its young glance upon 
each filament of the drapery that song and story 
have spread over every spot between Tweed-dale 
and Loch Ness, gave form and color to all the 
subsequent writings of the Howitts. Returning 
home, they published another volume of poetry, 
which, like the first, was warmly eulogized by the 
public press. They were now fairly launched on 
the stream of English literature. For several 
years, Mrs. Howitt gave much time to the prepa- 
ration of works for the young. Being first enlist- 
ed in this department by the wants of her own 
rising household, she subsequently wrote for the 
public, throwing off scores of stories, which were 
bought, read, and admired, by “the million” of 
her own country, are found in “ morocco and gilt” 
on marble tables in American cities, and in yellow 
covers in the log huts beyond the mountains, 
while some, through the medium of translations, 
have found their way into the nurseries of Ger- 
many and the forest-homes of Poland. 

After a variety of literary adventures in Eng- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Howitt visited Germany, 
about 1840, where they resided some three years... 
Here they acquired a knowledge, among others, 
of the Swedish tongue. The result of their con- 
tinental sojourn was, the translation into English 
by him of the celebrated “Student Life in Ger- 
many,” and the publication of his “Social and 
Rural Life in Germany,” and her translation and 
introduction to British and American readers of 
the now widely known Swedish novels of Fred- 
erika Bremer. Deeply sympathizing with all ef- 
forts to elevate the mind and condition of their 
countrymen, aad feeling the need of a weekly pe- 
riodical that should combine high literary quali- 
ties with radical political doctrines, they started, 
in 1846,“ The People’s Journal,” of which men- 
tion hag been heretofore made. Mrs. Howitt was 
a large contributor to its pages, both under its 
original name and that of Howitt’s Journal. Some 
numbers of the latter for the closing part of the 
year 1847 are now under my eye, and I am struck 
with the great amount, varied character, and be- 
nevolent aim, of her contributions. Stories for 
children; translations from Hans Christian An- 
dersen; poetic. gems; a sketch of Laura Bridg- 
man; translations of Swedish and Hungarian 
tales; a sketch of “the deserter in London,” 
which kindles indignation against war; “Love 
passages in the lives of every-day people ;” a most 
eloquent petition to the Queen, for commuting the 
sentence of a woman then lying in Newgate, 
whose execution had been postponed that she 
might give birth to a child—these, and such pa- 
pers, scattered through the Journal, exhibit the 
mode in which Mrs. Howitt has spent her life of 
late years. And, her husband being witness, she 
is not only an industrious authoress, but a model 
wife and mother. 

While the Journal gave an impulse to the cause 
of Freedom, it was most disastrous to the pecun- 
iary interests of the Howitts. They have had 
their full share of the joys and sorrows, honors 
and perplexities, profits and losses, of literary 
life. They have encountered their chequered lot 
with as hopeful a brow as anybody can be expect- 
ed to exhibit, that attempts to get a living by 
writing “books which are books,” in this age of 
“cheap literature.” In prosperity and adversity, 
they have given hand, heart, and pen, to progress 
and reform. Should they ever accomplish their 
purpose of visiting America, the friends of pure 
and pleasing literature would unite with the 
friends of social-and political reform, to give them 
welcome hands with hearts in rere . A 





For the National Era. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESS ON PEACE. 


OBJECT OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT, 

We have never seen the precise object of this 
cause so well stated as in the following paragraphs 
of Mr.Sumner’s admirable address before the 
Peace Society : ; ‘ 

“I come now to the precise object which we 
hope to accomplish, the Abolition of the Institution 
of War, and of the whole War System, as an estab- 
lished Arbiter of Justice in the Commonmealth of Na- 
tions. 

“The Law of Nations is, then, the supreme 
law of the Commonwealth of Christian States, 
governing their relations with each other, deter- 
mining their reciprocal rights, and sanctioning 
the remedies for the violation of these rights. 
This law is to the Commonwealth of Nations 
what the Constitution and Municipal Law of 
Massachusetts are to the associate towns and 
counties, composing that State, or rather, by an 
apter illustration, what the Federal Constitution 
of our country is to the thirty sovereign States 
which now recognise it as the supreme law. 

“But the Law of Nations—and I now come to 
& point of great importance to the clear under- 
standing of the subject—while anticipating and 
providing for controversies between nations, has 
recognised and established war as the final arbi- 
ter of these controversies. It distinctly says to 
the nations—‘If you cannot agree together, then 
stake your cause upon the T'ial by Battle’ And 
it proceeds to define, at no inconsiderable length, 
under the name of the Laws of War, the rules 
and regulations of this contest. ‘The Laws of 
War, says Dr. Paley, ‘are part of the Law of 


Nations, and founded, as to their authority, upon | P 


the same principle with the rest of that code, 
namely, upon the fact of their being established, 
no matter when or by whom.’ 3 
“Tt is not uncommon to speak of the practice of 
War, or the custom of War, a term adopted by 
that devoted friend of our cause, the late Noah 
Worcester. Its apo) and expounders have 
called it ‘a judicial trial’—‘ one of the highest 
trials of right’ —‘ a process of justice’—‘ a prose- 
cution of our rights by force’—‘a mode of con- 
dign punishment’—‘an appeal for justice’—‘a 
mode of obtaining rights’ I prefer to character- 
ize it as an Institution, established by the Com- 
monwealth of Nations, as an Arbiter of Justice. 
As slavery is an institution, growing out of local 
custom, sanctioned, defined, and established by 
he page va w, 80 war is an institution, grow- 
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“only when we contemplate war in this 
We are able to perceive its com- 
and a Poo ‘Let me bring this 
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and established 1 by the Law of Nations | 
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disastrous consequences which must have en- 
sued—picture the imperfect justice which must 
have been the end and fruit of such a contest ; 
and while rejoicing that we are happily re- 
lieved, in these cases, from an alternative so 
dismal and deplorable, do not forget that, on a 
larger theatre, where grander interests are staked, 
in the relations between nations, under the sol- 
emn sanction of the Law of Nations, War is 
established a8 the arbiter of justice. Do not for- 
get that a complex and subtle code—the Laws of 
War—has been established to regulate the resort 
to this arbiter. 

Recognising the irrational and unchristian 
character of War as an established arbiter be- 
tween towns, counties, and States, in our happy 
land, we may learn to tondemn it as an estab- 
lished arbiter between nations. But history 
furnishes a parallel, in the light of which we 
may form a yet clearer idea of its true nature. 
I refer to the system of Private Wars, or, more 
properly, of Petty Wars, and to the Trial by Bat- 
tle, which darkened the dark ages. Both of these. 
though differing in some respects, yet concurred 
in recognising the sword as the arbiter of justice. 
The right to wage war (/e droit de guerroyer) Was 
accorded by the early municipal law of European 
States, particularly of the Continent, to all inde- 
pendent chiefs, however petty, but not to their 
vassals; precisely as the right to wage war is now 
accorded by international law to all independent 
States and principalities, however petty, but not 
to their subjects. But in proportion as the sover- 
eignty of these chiefs was absorbed in some larger 
lordship, this offensive right gradually disap- 
peared. It continued, however, to prevail exten- 
sively in France, till at last, King John, by an 
ordinance dated 1361, expressly forbade Petty 
Wars throughout his kingdom, saying, “We 
order thatall challenges and wars and acts of vio- 
lence against all persons, in any part whatever of 
our kingdom, shall in future cease ; and also all as- 
semblies, convocations, and cavalcades, of men at 
arms, or archers, and also all pillages, seizures of 
goods and persons without right, vengeances and 
counter-vengeances—all these things we wish to for- 
bid, under pain of incurring our indignation, and 
of being reputed and held disobedient and rebel.”’* 
More appropriate words could not be employed 
by the Commonwealth of Nations, in forbidding 
forever the Public Wars, or, more properly, the 
Grand Wars, with their vengeances and counter- 
vengeances, Which are yet sanctioned by interna- 
tional law. 

But the Trial by Battle, or judicial combat, fur- 
nishes the most vivid picture of the Arbitrament 
of War. This at one period, particularly in 
France, was the universal umpire in disputes be- 
tween private individuals. All causes, civil and 
criminal, and all the questions incident thereto, 
were referred to this arbitrament. Neither bod- 
ily infirmity, nor old age, could exempt a litigant 
from the hazards of the Battle, even to determine 
matters of the most trivisl character. Substi- 
tutes were at last allowed, and, as in War, bra- 
vos or champions were hired for wages, to enter 
the lists. The proceedings were conducted grave- 
ly, according to prescribed forms, which were di- 
gested into a system of peculiar subtlety and 
minuteness, as War in our day has its established 
code, the Laws of War. Thus do violence, law- 
lessness, and absurdity, shelter themselves be- 
neath the rule of Law! Religion also lent her 
sacred sanctions. The priest cheered, with prayer 
and encouragement, the insensate combatant, and, 
like the military chaplain of our day, appealed 
for aid to Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, as 
the sovereign judge. 

To the honor of the Church, however, let it be 
said, that it early perceived the wickedness of this 
system. By the voices of pious bishops, by the 
ordinances of solemn councils, by the anathemas 
of Popes, it condemned, ; as ‘a most wicked homi- 
cide and bloody robber,’ whosoever should slay 
another in a battle, so impious and inimical to 
Christian peace, while it regarded the unhappy 
victim as a volunteer, guilty of his own death, 
and therefore decreed his remains to an unhon- 
ored burial, without psalm or prayer. With sa- 
cerdotal supplications it vainly sought from ru- 
lers, and especially from successive emperors, to 
refuse their countenance to this great evil, and 
to confirm with the civil power the ecclesiastical 
censures. Let praise and gratitude be offered to 
these just efforts! But alas! authentic history 
and the forms, still on record in its ancient mis- 
sals, attest the unhappy countenance which the 
Trial by Battle succeeded in obtaining in some 
places at the hands of the Church—as in our day 
the Liturgy of the English Church, and the con- 
duct of Christian ministers in all countries, attest 
the unhappy countenance which the institution of 
War yet receives. But the admonitions of the 
Church and the efforts of good men slowly pre- 
vailed. Proofs by witnesses and by titles were 
gradually adopted, though opposed by the loath- 
some selfishness of the servants of the camp, of 
the subaltern officers, and of the lords, greedy of 
the fees, or wages of the combat. In England, 
Trial by Battle was attacked by Henry II, striv- 
ing to substitute the trial by ju In France it 
was expressly forbidden, in an immortal ordi- 
nance, by that illustrious monarch, St. Louis. At 
last this system, so wasteful of life, so barbarous 
in character, so vain and inefficient as an arbjter 
of justice, yielded to the establishment of judi- 
cial tribunals. 

“An early king of the Lombards, in formal 
decree, condemned the Trial by Battle as ‘im- 
pious’ Montesquieu, at a later day, branded it 
as ‘monstrous’ And Sir William Blackstone, a 
writer of authority on the English law, charac- 
terized it as ‘clearly an unc jan, as well as 
most uncertain method of trial’ In the light of 
our day, all unite in this condemnation. No man 
hesitates. Noman undertakes. its apology; nor 
does any man count as ‘glory’ the feats of arms 
which it prompted and displayed. But the laws 
of morals are general, and not special. They ap- 
ly to communities and to nations, as well as to 
individuals ; nor is it possible, by any cunning of 
logic, by any device of human wit, to distinguish 
between that domestic institution, the Trial by 
Battle, established by municipal law as the arbi- 
ter between individuals, and that international 
institution, the grander Trial by Battle, estab- 
lished by the Christian Commonwealth as the 
arbiter between nations. If the judicial combat 
was impious, monstrous, and unchristian, then is 
War impious, monstrous, and unchristian. And 
so it is segnated by our Society.” 

«* Cauchy, du Duel considere dans ses Origines, Tom. i, 
ch. v, p. 91." 

et Stataimus juxta antiquum ecclesiastics observationis 
morem, ut quicumque tam impia et Christiane paci inimics 
alterum occiderit seu valneribus debilem reddiderit, 

velut homicida nequissimus et iatro cruentus, ab Ecclesize 


et omuium fideliam coetu reddatur seats, 
13 Concil. Valent.)—Cauchy, du Duel, Tom. I, ch, iii. 
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ing mo+s, whilst he bas calumniated all liberal 
movements abroad. So unbearable has he become 
in his base subserviency to kingly power, that the 
New York Tribune, in commenting upon his cor- 
respondence with the Journal of Commerce, calls 
him “a renegade American,” “a liar!” “a base 
creature,” “a renegade to truth and freedom ;” 
and what is more to the point, has proven him so. 
The Tribune asks his recall. Sodof. And mil- 
lions stand with me. ‘Whilst the present Admin- 
istration is making removals for good cause or 
without cause, here is a case of and outra- 
geous abuse of office. Robert Walsh hasa right 
to be a monarchist, but has no right to receive the 
money of a Republic, whilst slandering Republics. 
One wuo vorep ror Genzral TaYvor. 





For the National Era. 
THOUGHTS. 
THE STUDENT'S NIGHT WATCH. 


How beautiful the night, through all the bours 
Of nothinguess, with ceaseless music wakes 
Among the hills, trying the melodies 

Of myriad chords, on the lone, darkened air, 
With lavish power, self-gladdened, caring nought 
That there isnone to hear. How beautiful! 
That mewshonld livé upon a wold like this, 
Uncovered all, left open every night 

To the broad universe, with vision free 

To roam the long bright galleries of creation, 
Yet, to their strange destiny ne’er wake. 

Yon mighty hunter in his silver vest, 

That in those azure fields walks nightly now, 

In his bright girdle wears the self-same gems 
That on the watchers of old Babylon a 
Shone once, and to the soldier on her walls 
Marked the swift hour, as they do now to me. 


Prose is the dream, and poetry the truth. 
That which we call reality, is but 
Reality’s worn surface, that one thought 
Into the bright and boundless all might pierce. 
There’s not a fragment of this weary real 
That hath not in its lines a story hid, 
Stranger than aught wild chivalry could tell. 
There’s not a scene of this dim, deily life, 
But in the splendor of one truthfal thought, 
As from Creation’s pallet freshly wet, 
Might make young Romance’s loveliest picture dim, 
And e’en the wonder-land of ancient song— 
Old Fable’s fairest dream, a nursery rhyme. 
How calm the night moves on, and yet 
Inu the dark morrow, that behind those hills : 
Lies sleeping now, who knows what waits? ’Tis well! 
He that made this life, I’ll trust with another. 
To be—there was the risk. We might have waked 
Amid a wrathful scene; but this—with all 
Its lovely ordinances of calm days, 
The golden morns, the rosy evenings, 
Its sweet sabbath hours, and holy homes ; 
If the same hidden Hand, from whence these aprang, 
That dark gate opens, what need we fear there ? 
Here’s wrath, but none that hath not its sure pathway 
Upward leading; there are tears, but ’tis 
A school-time weariness; and many a breeze 
And lovely warble from our native hills, 
Through the dim casement comes, over the worn 
And tear-wet page, unto the listening ear 
Of our home sighing—to the listening ear. 
Ah! what know we of life?—of that strange life 
That this, in many a folded rudiment, 
With Nature’s low, un!ying voice, doth point to— 
Is it not very like what the poor grub 
Knows of the butterfly’s gay being 7— 
With its colors strange, fragrance and song, 
And floating robes of gold with gorgeous dyes, 
And love:iest motion o’er bright blooming worlds. 
That dark dream had ne’er imaged! 
Ay, sing on, 
Sing on, thou bright one, with the news of life, 
The everlasting ringing o’er our vale. 
Oh, warble on, thy high strange song. 
What say’st thou?—a land o’er these dark cliffs— 
A land all glory, where the day ne’er setteth— 
Where brights reatures, mid the deathless shades, 
Go singing, shouting evermore? And yet 
’Twere vain. That wild tale hath no meaning here, 
Thou warbler from afar. Like music 
Of a foreign tongue, on our dull sense 
The rich thought wastes. We have been nursed in tears, 
Through all we've known of life, we have known grief, 
And is there none in life’s deep essence mix’d? 
Ts sorrow but the young soul’s mantle thin— 
A baby garment doffed forever here, 
Within these lowly walls? 
And we were born 
Amid a fair creation! Then why hear we ne'er 
The silver shout, filling the unmeasured heaven? 
Why catch we ne’er the rich plume’s rustle soft, 
Or sweep of passing lyre! Our tearful home 
Hung ’mid a gay, rejoicing universe, 
And ne’er a giimpse adown its golden paths? 
Oh, are there eyes, soft eyes upon us 
In the dark, and in the day shining unseen, 
And everlasting smiles brightening unfelt 
On all our tears? News sweet ye bring— 
Hither we came from our Creator’s hands, 
Bright, earnest ones, looking for joy; and lo, 
A stranger met us at the gate of life, 
A stranger dark, and wrapped us in a robe, 
And bore us on through a dim vale. Ah, not 
The world we looked for—for an image in 
Our souls was born, of a high home, that yet 
We have not seen. And were our childhood’s yearnings, 
Its strange hopes, no dreams then—dim revealings 
Of a land that yet we travel to? 
But thou, oh foster mother, mournful nurse, 
So long upon thy sable vest we’ve leaned, 
Thou art grown dear to us; and when at last 
At yonder blue and burning gate 
Thou yieldest up thy trast, and joy at last 
Tn her own wild embrace enfold us once, e’en 
From the jewelled bosom of that dazzling one, 
From the young roses of that smiling face, 
Shall we not turn to thee, for one last glimpse 
Of that wan cheek, and solemn eye of love, 
And watch thy stately step, far down 
This dark world’s fading paths? Take us, hind Sorrow! 
We will lean our young head meekly on thee; 
Good and holy is thy ministry, 
Oh, handmaid of the Halls thou ne’er may’st tread. 
And let the darkness gather round that world, 
Not for the vision of the glittering walls 
We ask, nor glimpse of brilliant troops that roam 
Thine ancient streets, thou sunless city— 
Wrap thy strange pavilions still in clouds, 
Let the shades slumber round thy many homes, 
By faith, and not by sight, through lowly paths 
Of goodness, sorrow-led, to thee we come. 





The Editor of the National Era will confer a 
favor on some of his subscribers by copying the 
following article from the Boston Congregational- 
ist. * 


COLONIZATION AND EMANCIPATION. 


Messxs. Eprrors: The communication of Rev. 
Joseph Tracy, in your paper of the 20th July, re- 
quires a reply; and it will be a new era in the 
history of Colonization and Emancipation in this 
country, if a discussion on this exciting subject 
can be carried on with good temper, by both par- 
ties, and come to a satisfactory result. Far be it 
from me to wish to “revive old quarrels,” or to 

tuate “hostilities.” Still the truth must be 

told, and error corrected. I agree with Mr. Tra- 
cy, that it is “better for all concerned, and for 
every good couse,” that we should “each do all 
the good we can in our own way;” but I differ 
with him, in believing, with respect to the contro- 
versy between colonization on the one side, and 
the free people of color, with their friends, the 
Abolitionists, on the other, that it is best to “ let 
each other alone.” If the principal part of the 
most intelligent and virtuous free people of color 
in this country, and of the Lap ngierg” + body, 
conscientiously believe, as they do, that the prin- 
ciples and conduct of the Colonization 
have been detrimental to the interestsand welfare 
of the colored men, bond and free, to the cause of 
Emancipation, and to Christianity, how can they 
let it alone? In this case, duty, a regard for the 
honor of God and the welfare of man, imperious} 
require that it should be examined. 
if possible, overthrown; but, in endeavors to ac- 
complish this, ill-temper and unfairness should be 
avoided. 

In a former communication I a! show, 
from the annual reports of the Coloniza ache ad 
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lished some ten or twelve years since. The au- 
thorities, to substantiate the allegations, were 


selected by a friend, a gentleman of research 
and honesty, who has contributed to the 
anti-slavery literature of this country. ether 


he copied from Garrison’s Thoughts, or went to 
the original reports and speeches of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, 1 do not know. Mistikes may have 
been made, in a few instances, in the references, 
or typographical mistakes may have occurred. | 
is a matter of small importance, however, for 
nearly all the allegations can be abundantly sustained 
by otwer references, as Mr. Tracy will perceive, be- 
fore he finishes reading this reply. 

Mr. Tracy alludes to the substitution of the 
word “assist” for “arrest,” in one of my refer- 
ences, and says, very truly, that it materially 
changes the meaning of the passage. He supposes, 
charitably, that it might have been a “ printer’s 
blunder” It was 80; occasioned, possibly, by 
illegible chirography. Mr. Tracy notices an al- 
lusion to a speech of Mr. Clay, to which I referred, 
and says, “when we are informed precisely what 
words Mr. Clay used, and in what connection, 
then we shall be able to judge whether he was 
speaking as an authorized expounder of the views 
of the Colonization Society, or in some other 
capacity; and, also, whether his remarks were 
“ substantially” w . "Tappan them 
to have been, D . Tracy mean to say that 
Mr. Clay may. justifiably utter one sentiment, as 
President, or as an authorized expounder of the 
Colonization Society, and a totally different senti- 
ment, as Senator? Is it not more respectful to Mr. 
Clay to believe that what he deliberately uttered 
as his opinions are his honest convictions, whether 
at a Colonization meeting, in the Senate, in letters, 
orin conversation? The passage referred to may 
be found in his speech in the Senate of the United 
States, February 7th, 1839, Mallory’s Life and 
Speeches of Henry Clay, page 368, as follows: 
“That is property which the law declares to be 
property. Two hundred years of legislation have 
sanctioned and sanctified negro slaves as proper- 
ty.” That is, have sanctioned and made holy! 

Mr. Tracy thinks it fair that the Colonization 
Society should be judged, “at least in part, by 
some of our (its) words and works, which are less 
than eighteen years old,” intimating that the vio- 
lent accusations and vituperative remarks, made 
in former annual reports and anniversary speeches, 
are “outlawed,” and saying that the Society has 
three times made important changes in its Executive 
officers, for the sake of having its affairs more satisfac- 
torily managed.” This is candid and reasonable; 
and I agree to postpone indefinitely the intention 
of having another edition published of the tract 
above referred to, with a view to substituting a 
new tract, with extracts from Colonization reports 
and speeches of later dates, a part of which will 
be found in the sequel ,of this communication. 
The “statute of limitations” is successfully 
pleaded, with respect to thesayings and doings of 
those who have heen ejected from office because 
they did not manage well, and who did not write 
and speak truthfully and humanely ; and reference 
shall be made to authorities of more recent date, 
and “authorized expounders,” who may now or 
hereafter bask in the sunshine of popular favor. 

Accordingly I procead, with your leave, to sus- 
tain the positions assumed in my first communica- 


‘| tion to your journal. In addressing myself to 


this task, I invite the attention of your numerous 
readers, and especially your attentive hearing, 
Messrs. Editors, because you have nobly said, 
“Let it be satisfactorily shown that the legitimate 
tendency of the Colonization movement is to per- 
petuate a mean and wicked prejudice against color, 
(people of color,) and to put off the day of the 
slave’s complete deliverance from his political, 
intellectual, and moral bondage, we will answer 
for ourselves, and for multitudes of others, that 
this Society shall receive no more of our and their 
aid.” 

1. The Colonization Society traduces the free 
blacks, sanctions and strengthens the existing prejudice 
against them, discourages and opposes their elevation 
in this country, and countenances oppression to induce 

ation. “ 

“No! There is no place for them in this coun- 
try. It is not their land, and they never can be 
made at home here. There are difficulties in the 
way which no power of man can remove.”—/4/. 
Rep., Nov., 1846, p. 348. 

= Af. Rep., Oct., 1847, is published an arttcle 
from another publication, with encomiastic remarks, 
which says, “‘ the only safe and sure method of ele- 
vating the African race, and conferring upon them 
those civil, social, and political privileges, which 
are the common birth-right of the human family, 
is to separate them from the Anglo-Saxon race.” 
The free people of color are said to be an almost 
intolerable burden, and an incubus upon the pros- 
perity of the State. The writer will not settle, 
he says, whether the desire to get rid of the free 
people of color in slave States on the one hand, 
and not to receive them into the free States, on 
the other, be right or wrong! He quotes from 
another publication : “ You may reason, harangue, 
quote the ‘ Declaration,’ abuse the South, &c., the 
slavery of the negro race is a slavery to color. It 
is a great fact, and, as we believe, a fulfilment of 
prophecy of nearly 5,000 years’ standing, and 
there is no use in fighting against facts.” “His 
(the negro’s) home is not here.” 

“ With some honorable exceptions, the free ne- 
groes are, as a class, indolent; vicious, and dishon- 
est.”— Memorial to Leg. of Va., Ann. Rep. Am. Col. 
Soc., Jan., 1846, p. 45. 

Speaking of the 60,000 free colored inhabitants 
of Virginia, the above memorrial says: “ Worth- 
less, and more than worthless.”—p. 48. 

“Then will the fruition of Colonization take 
place, and an emigration will relieve our country 
from a race that is in the midst of us, but not of 
us, and whose separation from us will be naturally 
advantageous.”—9th Ann. Rep. Maryland State Col. 


a 10. 

“The South vouchsafes no reply to anything 
which rests upon negro testimony, because they 
regard the heeding of it as beneath all contempt.” — 
Letters to Hon. George P. Marsh, copied into Md. Col. 
Journal, Sept., 1847, p. 45. 

“ They (the free colored people) dwell among a 
race, in the midst of whom they never have enjoy- 
ed or can enjoy liberty. They fill our jails and 
alms-houses, &c. Such are the facts, not because 
they are inferior, but because they are amongst the 
whites, and are, therefore, doomed.Y—A/. Rep, 
Jan , 1846, p. 1. 

“ The Colonization of these people on the Coast 
of Africa was predicated upon the presumption— 
upon the fact, that they can never enjoy civil, po- 
litical, and social freedom and equality in contact 
with the pe oper or any branch of the Cau- 
casian or white race, inhabiting this continent.”— 
Maryland Colonization Journal, copied into Af. Rep., 
Sept., 1846, and styled “ apposite” and “ forcibly ex- 

essed.” 

“The colored people will be obliged to seek 
some other country. This result may not be for 
years, but it must come.”—A/. Rep. Sept., 1846, 

. 274. 
Pe There is no “ home, sweet home,” for the col- 
ored man, but in Liberia.”—A/f. Rep. Oct. 1846, 
. 321. 
Pi We cannot benefit the slave by obtaining lib- 
erty for them in this céuntry. .. We can confer 
a real benefit on the African race in no other way 
than by separating them from the whites.”—Dr. 
Alexander, as copied into Af. Rep, Nov. 1846, 
. 342. 
. 2. The Colonization Society, in its publications, 
apologizes for slavery, aK fe the sin of slavehold- 
ing, and “ cries peace” to all who perpetrate vt. 

“ You cannot abolish slavery, for God-is pan - 
ed to sustain it.”— Lettersto Hon. George P. Marsh, 
copied intd Maryland Colonization Journal, Septem- 
ber 6, 1847, p. 44. 

“Slavery in the United States has resulted 
and is destined still more to result in the perma- 
nent good and advancement of the negro race.” — 


er, p. 99. 

“The slaves would like rd heir aelige “g 
stead of regularly discharging their daily task, 
which, so far as = observation in the Southern 
States has extended, is a comparatively light 
one.””—“ Thoughts on Colonization,” by Rev. J. N. 
Danforth, Af. Rep. August, 1847, p. 255. 

“There are, to be sure, some bitter things 
about slavery, but, when all ite are con- 
sidered, its present heaviest weight is seen, not to 
fall upon the slave, but upon his master.””— 

of A. D. Eddy, D. D,at Ann. Meeting, Amer. 
. Soc., in Aan, Rep., March, 1847, p. 92. 
_ 8. It tends to fortify the system of slavery, by mak- 
is it easier, ; ai pears reput eb, and eet shrine 
masters to Slaves ; and it urges 
, } ane er the o 2 c, of sla A older. ¥ 
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one object of the Colonization Society was to ren- 
der slave property more secure. Hon. Mr. Ar- 
cher, of Virginia, in a speech at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Colonization Society, said : 
“Its design is to provide and keep open a drain 
for the excess of increase beyond the occasion of 
profitable employment.” And the m»enagers 
themselves say, in their Second Annual Report, 
that the Colonization of free people of color will 


t | render the slave which remains more obedient, 


more truthful, and consequently more useful to 
his master.” { am indebted for these references 
to a publication of Rev. J. L. Hawes, inthe Chris- 
tian Mirror.] Still I do not find in recent publi- 
cations of the Society the principlesayowed. That 
it is held, however, appears from the following, in 
addition to the above extract : 

Rs Some persons, we know, support the Society 
with a view to its missionary agencies. There 
are those who think that, by its means, the free 
colored people will be removed from a contact 
with the slaves, which is injurious to the lat- 
ter.”— Af. Rep., Dec., 1846, p. 384, 

But I have stronger testimony on this head. 
Francis 8. Key, Esq., it is well known, was an 
early, and, to the end of his life, a devoted member 
of the American Colonization Society. Before 
his death, he expressed regret that he had eman- 

his slaves unconditionally ; said that the 
founder of the Colonization Society regarded the 
free negro in a slave community as a huisance ; 
that slaveholders saw that the removal of the 
free negroes would make the slaves more content- 
ed ; and hence gave a general and generous sup- 
port to the Colonization Society. Mr. Key fre- 
quently uttered these sentiments to a counsellor 
at law, now living in the city of New York, who 
has this day, July 31, 1849, stated the same to me 
in writing, and authorizes me to give his name to 
inquirers. 

The agent of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, in his memorial to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia requesting aid, urges as a motive, that the 
removal of the free negroes will have good influ- 
ence on the slave population— Ann. Rep. Jan. 
1846, p. 49. : 

4. It condemns Immediate Emancipation, and 
Emancipation in any way which permits the emanci- 
pated to remain in this country. 

“In no other way could (can) it (slavery) be re- 
moved, than by planting colonies of free colored 
people on the coast of A frica.”—Sypeech of Rev. Dr. 
Bethune at Colonization meeting, Philadelphia, 1846 ; 
Af. Rep., July, 1846, p. 222. 

“He (the colored man) is an exotic that does 
not and cannot flourish on American soil.”—Ad- 
dress of Judge Bullock, of Kentucky, commended by 
editor of Af. Rep., April, 1847, p. 103. 

The Abolitionists strenuously endeavor to pre- 
vent the free colored people from availing them- 
selves of the benefits of the Colonization scheme, 
says the Maryland Colonization Jonrnal, July 
15, 1841—“ holding out to them the hope, that by 
remaining here they will ultimately obtain social 
and political equality with the whites.”— Md. Col. 
Journal, July 15, 1841. 

“Believing, as Colonizationists do, that the 
harmonious existence of the two races in the 
same land, as freemen both, is impossible,” the 
Maryland Colonization Convention, June 4, 1841, 
solemnly warned the free people and colored, 
“that, in the option of this Convention, a day 
must arrive when circumstances that cannot be 
controlled, and which are now maturing, will de- 
prive them of the freedom of choice, and leave 
them no alternative but removal.”— Md. Col. Jour- 
nal, July 15, 1841, pp. 26 and 27. 

5.-It denounces and vilifies all who advocate Imme- 
diate Emancipation. 

“What has Abolitionism done? It has tight- 
ened the bonds of the slave, and put back the 
cause of Emancipation, in some States, for at least 
fifty years. And, finally, it has smuggled a few 
hundred blacks from a Southern latitude, and 
transported them to the congenial climate of Cana- 
da.”—Tne Colonizationist, as quoted in the Md. Col. 
Journal, Nov., 1849, p. 271. 

“ They (the free colored people) and their false 
friends the A bolitionists.”—Same, p. 272 

“ Abolition, immediate, unmitigated, universal 
abolition. The fault of them, (the free people of 
color) being deepened by so monstrous a fanati- 
cism.”— Colonizationist, as copied into Af. Rep., Oct. 
1846, p- 316. 

“The opposition of those who profess to be 
great friends of our colored population, but who 
really were nothing more than anti-colonization- 
ists, and opposed to the true interests and perma- 
nent welfare of that unfortunate class.”—Speech 
of D. M. Reese, M. D., LL. D., before N. J. Col. Soc., 
Af. Rep., Dec., 1246, p. 379. 

“I can conceive of nothing more dreadful, (ser- 
vile war,) except it be the fantastic and sangui- 
nary theory of immediate, unconditional emanci- 
pation, which, with a total ignorance of the real 
constitution of society in the Southern States, 
and a reckless disregard of the peculiar relations 
between the master and the slave, would sacrifice 
the peace of the former, and the last hope of the 
‘latter, for the sake of its own impracticable ends” 
Thoughts on Colonization, by Rev. J. N. Danforth, 
Af. Rep, Aug., 1847, p. 253. 

“And these are the tender mercies of immedi- 
ate emancipation, which would involve the master 
and slave in one common ruin, drive the ship of 
State upon the rocks, and destroy the peace and 
prosperity of the country.”—Same, p. 254. 

“If ever a scheme of human devising had 
proved a failure, powerless for good, and mighty 
only for mischief, crushing, almost beyond re- 
covery or redemption, the objects of its spurious 
philanthropy, that cause is modern Abolition- 
ism. An Aaron Burr in the State, it has plotted 
disunion ; a Judas Iscariot in the church, it has 
betrayed and abjured the cause; and though, like 
the former, it may escape conviction of overt trea- 
son, like the latter, also, give -it rope enough, and 
it will hang itself” —Speech of Rev. Irenaeus Prime, 
one of the Secretaries of the Am. Bible Society, before 
N. Y. State Col. Soc., reported in Af. Rep., July, 1847, 
p: 196. 

6. It opposes the instruction of slaves. 

In proof of this, I before quoted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Anniversary of the U. 8. 
Colonization Society, as follows: “It is the busi- 
ness of the free, (their safety requires it.) to keep 
the slaves in ignorance.” I might have added the 
well-known declaration of Elias B. Caldwell, D. 
of C., one of the best men ever enrolled among 
the supporters of the American Colonization So- 
ciety—“ As long as we keep the negroes in sla- 
very, the more ignorant they are left the better.” 
I have not been able to find, in the recent publi- 
cations of the Society, any new proof that the 
Society or its advocates opposes the instruction 
of slaves. 

7. It lowers the tone of public sentiment upon the 
subject of slavery, weakens the abhorrence of its abomi- 
nations, and blunts public sympathy. 

“But for the name of liberty, the slave of the 
United States is in the enjoyment of as much 
comfort and happiness as those of the domestic 
class, the laboring class, perhaps, of any country 
on the face of the earth.”—Speech of Rev. Dr. Wi- 
nans, of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, a 

Vice President of the American Colonization Society, 
before the New York State Colonization Society, 1846. 
4f. = June, 1846, p. 192. 

“We have taken the broad ground, that s/a- 
very has done Africa and the African race a 
good—na great good; and we believe that all must 
admit the facts!”—Speech of Joel Parker, D. D., 
at the annual meeting of the American Colonization 
Society, in the Annual Report, March, 1847, p. 88. 

“God has permitted these prejudices to exist, 
to show that this is not to be the abiding home of 
this people.”—Speech of Hon. George H. Dunn, Af. 
Rep, April, 1847, p. 120. 

8. It contemplates the forcible removal of the people 
of color, and violates its own constitution. 

This is an allegation not brought forward pre- 
viously, anid it relates to one of the most cruel and 
encbr pala items in the catalogue. It is also in 
direct opposition to the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. “The object” was 
stated to be the colonization of the free le 
of color, “with their own consent,” and it was 
‘said, to ‘this object ‘its attention is to be éxclu- 
sively directed.” * Now, even the President of the 
Society recommends forcible expatriation as the 
condition of emancipation ! 

“The Colonization Society has laid the founda- 
tion of a system destined to facilitate the ulti- 
mate separation of the two races of Ham and Ja- 
phet in this Confederacy.”— Resolutions offered by 
Hon. Robert J. Walker, at the.annual meeting of the 
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_ “The great effort of the Colonization Society 
is, with gradual and useful efforts, to bring about 
paration of the two races.” — oe ~_—* 
© Airican Repesit 2 Tame over Tet 1847, 
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New York Tri March 10th 
pe wer Gall and Sotternteen consideration of 
1849,) “after re indis ble 
the subject,” lays it down as an in rere 
condition (of emancipation, that) the emancipa' 
slaves should be removed from the State to some 
colony.” “The colonization of the free blacks, 
as they successively arrive, from year to year, at 
the age entitling them to freedom, I consider a 
condition aheclatety indispensable. Without it, 
I would be opposed to any scheme of emancipa- 
tion.” The expense of this expatriation is, says 
Mr. Clay, to “be defrayed by a fund to be raised 
from the labor of each freed slave.” The African 
Repository of April, 1849, says, let the North 
“show unto us a more excellent way,” IF THEY 
CAN, . z 
“Every year adds to their (the managers) firm 
conviction that the free people of color mast re- 
move from amongst us.”—Annual Report of Mary- 
land State polepanoe Society, in African Reposi- 

uly, 1846, p. 312. 
a MeéLain, Secretary of the American Colo- 
nization Society, says, in the Annual Report of 
January, 1849, “If the presence of the various 
tribes of Indians in our midst was a great evil, 
which the Government was called upon to miti- 
gate, and if a great national good was done by 
removing them beyond our borders—then surely 
ig the existence of the colored race in the United 
States a great political evil, and their removal 
would be an immense national blessing. And if 
the Government had power to act in the one 
case, has it not the power to act in the other ?”— 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, May 3, 1849. 
Thus have I aimed to redeem my promise to as 
great an extent, Messrs. Editors, as your limits 
would allow. Iam aware that it is difficult to 
prepare such an article for publication, or have 
it published wholly free from errors. Some of 
the proofs will appear stronger than others, and 
they may not all be most judiciously arranged. 
Still it presents a mass of testimony, in addition 
to that already published in my first communica- 
tion in your paper of July 6th, that will, if I 
mistake not, awaken very serious thoughts in the 
minds of all who have pledged, or may be in- 
vited to pledge, their support to the American 
Colonization Society, or any of its auxiliaries. 
That the Society has done xo good, I will not 
say; and it would be absurd to aver that the mo- 
tives of all its founders and supporters have been 
wrong. That it-was founded chiefly by slave- 
holders, for selfish purposes, is capable of proof ; 
that it is at war with the best interests of the 
slaves and free people of color in the United 
States, is conscientiously believed; that it is ad- 
vocated in opposition to the principles of an en- 
lightened philanthropy, true political wisdom, 
and just views of Christianity, cannot, one would 
think, be denied; that Colonizationists, general- 
ly, are decidedly opposed to the elevation of the 
people of color in this country, with a view to 
their remaining here, and often annoy them to 
make them willing to be expatriated, the colored 
people think they have abundant proof, who are 
almost unanimously opposed to the “scheme,” 
root and branch. days 
Will it be said that the American Colonization 
Society is not responsible for all the opinions ut- 
tered by its auxiliaries or advocates? It is sure- 
ly responsible for all that it publishes, without 
censure or exception, whether the authors be its 
own selected orators, its approved friends, or its 
auxiliaries, or their orators and friends. Will it 
be insinuated, that because errors, typographical 
or in references, may be detected hy some hyper- 
critical eye, that therefore the main argument of 
this article is weakened? I trust that the gene- 
ral scope will be regarded, the mass of proof 
looked to, and unintentional errors and defects 
candidly overlooked. 
Lewis Tarran, 
Cor. Sec. Amer. and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soc. 
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a> The Editor of the Era having returned, in- 
tends to resume his editorial duties next week. 
He takes this opportnnity of rendering thanks to 
the gentleman, a citizen of the South, who has 
so ably filled the editorial department during his 
absence. . 

Communications designed for publication will 
now receive due attention, and we shall try to 
bring up the arrears of our business correspond- 
ence as soon as possible. 

We find on our table numerous favors from the 
Booksellers, which will soon be noticed in an ap- 
propriate manner. 

Ee ED 

X> Onur foreign correspondence, we are sure, 
will attract general attention. The account of 
the Peace Congress, written by one of the dele- 
gates to it, is highly interesting; and the “ Flis- 
torical Sketch of the Prussian Revolution,” by 
“ Oswald,” the first chapter of which appears to- 
day, is of great value. 


32> The articles in the Eva this week, are 
valuable, but they are long, and several events of 
importance have no notice. The good-natured 
reader will find an apology for this in the absence 
of the editor. Next week, we hope, arrears will 
be brought up. 


MRS, SOUTHWORTH'S STORY. 


We have on hand the first chapter of Mrs. 
Southworth’s promised story for the Evra, but 
shall not commence the publication of it till the 
one she is now writing for an Eastern periodical 
be completed—an event not far off. Judging from 
the part in our possession, we infer that the storye 
will more than fulfil the high expectations raised 
by her tale entitled Retribution. We are at lib- 
erty to add, that the principal characters are ta- 
ken from life, and the main facts are true as 
history. 


$$ 


IRREGULARITIES OF THE: MAIL. 


We are daily receiving complaints from sub- 
scribers, of the failure or irregular reception of 
their papers. We assure them that the fault is 
not with us. There has been no change in the 
mailing department in our office. The cause of 
the irregularities is certainly to be found in the 
appointment of new postmasters, and the conse- 
quent changes of clerks. ¢ 

Samuet Lewis, one of the most prominent citi- 

zens of Cincinnati, writes to us that he has not 
received an Eva for four weeks. Now, we know 
the fault is not our own. His name is legibly 
Written on our mail books, and stands just where 
it has stood for the last year. 
+ From Boston, and from offices depending upon 
that as a distributing office, we hear constant com- 
plaints ; but our mail books are the same, and the 
hands in our office engaged in mailing are the 
same. It is only within a short period that there 
has been cause for such complaints. 

As the new postmasters grow familiar with 
their duties, we have no doubt the mischief will 
be remedied. Meantime, they should look to 
their clerks and subordinates, and, if they cannot 
or will not make out the directions on packages, 
supply their places with more competent ones. 


Tae Harrrogp Rervstican is revived. We 
regret the withdrawal from the editorial chair of 
W. H. Burleigh, its excellent editor, who has la- 
bored long and earnestly in the Anti-Slavery 
cause. The paper will be henceforth published 
and edited by J. D. Baldwin, an old Liberty man, 
a member of the late Legislature of Connecticut, 
a man of talent, energy, and integrity. 


Lyrn Pionzen.—This paper, always distin- 
guished by its boldness and independence in ut- 
tering its strong convictions, has ceased to exist. 
‘Its sturdy editor, George. Bradburn, was accus- 
oe speak what he thought, with great plain- 
‘ness and energy, giving himself no concern as to 
— it might please oF offend! We shall miss 


fa 


absorbed by the: Nonpareil, which has the good 
taste to restore | 
sense to advocate Free Soil, Free Labor, and 
Free i ; 


e old title, Herald, ayd the good 


en. 
Mr. Martuews has fairly won the reputa- 


tion of a liberal, vigcrous, and comprehensive 
thinker, and we learn with great pleasure that 
the Anti-Slavery cause in the West is, era long, 
to have the benefit of his experience And abilities 
as an editor. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, 


In another column will be found a highly 


interesting, though not equally satisfactory, ac- 


count of the condition and prospects of the eman- 
cipated colonies of Great Britain in the West 
Indies. The fact cannot be- concealed, that the 
annual exports of the islands has diminished since 
the act of emayeipation took effect; and this 
circumstance, in the minds of a great many, out- 
weighs every other consideration. Justice and 
philanthropy must go to the wall, with such 
reasoners, unless they are consistent with the 
largest profits. Slavery and the slave trade must 
be maintained, if they are essential to the pros- 
perity of the planters. It is needless to say, that 
we dissent, ix toto, from this reasoning. We be- 
lieve that honesty is the best policy, but if the 
case were otherwise, still men should be honest. 
Emancipation should take place, regardless of 
pecuniary consequences. 
But we have not admitted, and shall not admit, 
that Emancipation is a failure, even in its lowest 
aspect. We have stated that the exports of the 
colonies have diminished since the act of emanci- 
pation went into operation. But it is not a neces- 
sary inference that the diminution has been occa- 
sioned by that event. The statistics of the islands 
show that the amount of exports has heen falling 
off for near half a century. It has doubtless re- 
sulted from the impoverishment of the soil, by 
the system of slave cultivation—a system which 
has ruined Virginia and the Carolinas. 

The following tables are from official sources 
in the islands. It* will be seen that in Jamaica, 
the largest island, the greatest export was made 
in 1805, since which time there has been a gradu- 
al decline in the principal articles, sugar and cof- 
fee. ‘There has been an increase in the product 
of one article, pimento or allspice. We have no 
returns at command for other islands, except Bar- 
badoes, and in that only for five years, commenc- 
ing wi'h 1832. There was a considerable increase 
in exports and imports during that period, which 
embraced the epoch of emancipation: 

A general return of Expo-ts of Sugar, Pimento, and Coffee, 
Srom the island of Jamaica, for fifty-three years, ending 
December 31, 1890—cop 

3 Hhds. 
sugar. 


ied from the Journals of the House. 


Bbls. 
do. 
271 


Casks Pounds 


pimento. 


Bags 
do. 


Tierces 
do. 
9,936 
11 453 
9,250 
9,090 


9,256 
10,078 
9,284 
8,037 

3,963,576 

4,911,549 

6.318812 

7,203,539 

7,869,133 

7,894,306 

11,116,474 

13,401,468 

17,961,923 

15,866,291 


61,644 2/497 "779 13,446,063 

We regret that we are unable to place in paral- 
lel columns the exports from Virginia and South 
Carolina, where the deterioration has been far 
more rapid than in Jamaica. The soil of the 
Southern States being less fertile than that of the 
British colony, has been sooner and more com- 
pletely exhausted by slavery; but it is quite ap- 


| parent, from an inspection of the table, that the 


“peculiar institution” was rapidly wasting the 
latter. A tropical climate, and a soil of great nat- 
ural depth and fertility, has resisted the malign 
influences of slavery in the West Indies for a 
century and a half, while Alabama and Mississip- 
pi, which were settled but yesterday, already ex- 
hibit symptoms of premature decrepitude. 

All that can be inferred from a view of the 
whole case is, that emancipation has not arrested 
the downward tendency. So great a change in 
the social relations of a community is always at- 
tended with temporary embarrassment. This ef- 
fect has been recently witnessed in the affairs of 
Europe, and particularly in France. And will re- 
publicans oppose reforms, because they occasion 
these momentary derangements in the business 
affairs of a people? 

The negroes of the West Indies were far below 
those of our country in point of civilization; and, 
under a tropical sun, have less energy of body and 
mind. They are less civilized, for the reason that 
there is a smaller proportion of whites among them 
than is to be found in any part of the Southern 
States, and hence they have had less opportunity 
for acquiring civilized habits, manners, and ideas. 
For these reasons, they will be slow in acquiring 
the habits of industry and carefulness for the fu- 
ture, which are essential to the prosperity of a free 
people. That they have improved, and will con- 
tinue to improve, morally and intellectually, 
there can be no doubt. The diminution of ex- 
ports is no evidence to the contrary. It is stated, 
on reliable authority, that much of the existing 
demand for labor on the plantations has arisen, 
not so much from the aversion of the negroes to 
labor, as from their love of independence. They 
prefer the condition of independent farmers to 
that of day laborers; and many thousands of them 
have. accumulated money enough to set up for 
themselves, in this way. Is this state of things to 
be deplored? Is it evidence of failure in the 
emancipation experiment? So much of exporta- 
ble commodities is not produced, because the ne- 
groes are disposed to indulge themselves in a 
greater share of the necessaries and comforts of 
life. Formerly, these necessaries Were cultivated 
in the few spare hours allowed them by their 
masters. Comforts were out of the question. No 
time, and perhaps little thought, was bestowed 
upon the cleanliness, neatness, and convenience 
of their habitations. The planters provided for 
their necessities, as they would for those of other 
live stock, without spending a thought about their 
happiness. Sach is slavery everywhere. The 
emancipated slaves have, in many instanees, given 
a laudable attention to the improvement of their 
social condition, and have, consequently, with- 
drawn more of their time from the service of the 
‘planters, In consequence of this circumstance, 
the table of exports has a less imposing aspect ; 
but the islands are a thousand times better off, if 
we count as anything the comfort and happiness 
of the great majority of the people. South Caro- 
lina exports as much, perhaps, as Ohio, while the 
latter is ten times more wealthy, and her people 


the gentry of South 


‘| ing classes of Ohio are as well fed and clothed as 





ng into the Palmetto State as a 


senses: Mo will Tiasaton, 


found ; while the uplands 


prevent the slaves from deserting their boadage 
for the land of freedom. It may be said that this 
Tesults from the perversity or ignorance of the 
Regroes, who are too simple to know what is best 
for them. This argument may do for the slave, 
who has never tried freedom, but it will not ac- 
count for the fact that the freed negroes never 
show a desire to draw on their cast-off fetters, 
Such reasoning is as absurd as would be that of 
the European aristocratic classes, in contending 


that the lower orders among them are happier 
and better provided for, than the working classes 
of Atheriéa ; and that they are induced to emigrate 
to the United States through ignorance of their 
best interests. , 

We take it that whatever may have been the 
effect of emancipation upon the planters, its ten- 
dency has been greatly to improve the condition 
of the negroes, physically, morally, and mentally. 
This position is well established, Before eman- 
cipation, matrimony had no legal existence among 
the slaves, and even the nominal marriage, which 
might be severed at the caprice of the planter, 
was rare. But no sooner had the negroes become 
free, than they began to respect themselves too 
much to remain in that worse than savage social 
state, and marriage became general. Is this noth- 
ing? Will a man, calling himself a Christian or 
a gentleman, stand up and treat this first fruit of 
emancipation as nothing, in comparison with a 
few hogsheads of sugar? Schools have been estab- 
lised among the poor, benighted negroes, and the 
rising generation are almost universally acquir- 
ing the rudiments of education. Far more atten- 
tion is bestowed upon religion, and upon all be- 
nevolent enterprises, by both blacks and whites. 
It will require the hardihood of the negro trader 
to sct down these results as failures. Every hor- 
est man who is made aware of them must admit 
them to be of infinitely more worth than all the 
sugar and coffee which has been produced in half 
a century. 

There are two circumstances which militate 
against the prosperity of the British West Indies. 
The first has been universally assigned as the 
fruitful source of ills to Ireland, viz: Absenteeism. 
The soil is, to a considerable extent, owned by 
persons residing in England, and the results of 
its industry, instead of being expended at home, 
in the improvement of agriculture, or invested in 
other profitable modes, is squandered in a foreign 
land, where they can be of no service to the colo- 
nies. If the soil has inexhaustible fertility, and 
there is a plentiful supply of cheap labor, the 
amount of exports may not be affected by Absen- 
teeism ; but it is evident that wealth cannot accu- 
mulate, under such circumstances, on the islands, 
however much it may do so in the hands of the 
distant proprietors. This is the bane of Ireland, 
and, to some extent, of the British West Indies. 
If the proprietors resided in the islands, and had 
the enterprise and intelligence to invest capital in 
improving their estates, ininternal improvements, 
and in the manufacture of the yarious coarse fab- 
rics, there can be no doubt that prosperity would 
soon return and property rise. Even the expen- 
diture of their incomes in idle extravagance would 
be beneficial to the colonies, and would revive 
trade and enterprise among the people. 

The second cause which we assign for the 
stagnation of affairs in the West Indies, is the 
fact that there is but one interest in society, viz: 
Agriculture. It is impossible that any. communi- 
ty can grow great, and rich, and enlightened, 
without a diversity of occupations. “The mind 
of desultory man” requires every variety of pur- 
suit, in order to give proper exercise to the facul- 
ties. Slavery is inconsistent with this diversity. 
Slave States or colonies must be mere plantations- 
Extraordinary fertility of soil, and geniality of 
climate, may keep up the system, but such countries 
can never be wealthy. Cuba is one of the most 
fertile spots on the globe; it enjoys, in common 
with a few other tropical countries, the monopoly 
of supplying Europe and America with articles 
which habit has made necessaries of life ; it has 
been settled for three centuries by the most weal- 
thy class of European emigrants, who, at a low 
rate, have purchased and introduced into it mil- 
lions of African slaves; and yet Cuba bears no 
proportion, in point of wealth and power, to three 
or four of our States. New York was settled 
later, has a less fertile soil, produces no article of 
importance for exportation, and yet her wealth 
and resources, and power, are incomparably supe- 
rior to those of Cuba. Little has been done for 
the improvement of Cuba by its inhabitants—na- 
ture has done all. And this is generally true of 
Slave States. Their accumulated wealth consists 
in slaves, and their system of tillage only serves 
to rob the soil of its virgin fertility. Virginians 
have admited that the Old Dominion, in her pres- 
ent condition, is worth less than so much vacant 
territory would sell for, if surrounded by a free 
and intelligent people. The inexhaustible fertil- 
ity of the Cuban soil may, in some degree, exempt 
it from this law of decline; but one thing is cer- 
tain, the inhabitants have accumulated less— 
have added less to the great natural resources of 
the island—than has been wrought out of the 
sterile soil and contracted territory of Massachu- 
setts, where “ the plough, the loom, and the anvil,” 
have been brought into juxtaposition. Slavery is 
incompatible with a diversity of occupations. It 
degrades and cheapens labor, and keeps the work- 
ing classes in a state of ignorance. It requires a 
useless consumption or absorption of capital in the 
ownership of labor, which is far more efficient 
when free. This unnecessary absorption of capi- 
tal leaves nothing for manufactures, for internal 
improvements, or for commerce; slavery swallows 
all, and eventually consumes the soil itself. The 
British islands have lain abide the system of sla- 
very, Which was rapidly consuming their natural 
resources, and society is now naturally secking 
that diversity of pursuits, which is at once insep- 
arable from a state of freedom, and essential to 
permanent prosperity. The transition, though 
necessary and unavoidable, causes temporary de- 
rangement in the hitherto single pursuit of plant- 
ing. But, as other occupations take root in the 
island, the planting interests will be amply com- 
pensated for diminished exports, by the increased 
home consumption. Where all are engaged in 
agriculture or planting, there can be no domestic 
market, no interior towns or cities, and only small 
ones upon the seashore ; but it is evident that, asa 
portion of the labor and capital is diverted from 
the cultivation of the soil to the mechanic arts 
and manufacturing, there must arise a market at 
home, for the necessaries of life. As a conse- 
quence of this change, the price of land will rise, 
and general prosperity will pervade the islands. 
In this connection, we must protest against an 
inference unfavorable to emancipation in this 
country, drawn from the effects of that measure 
in the West Indies. The circumstances of the 
Southern States are in a great measure dissimilar 
to those of the British Colonies prior to Emanci- 
pation. In the latter, the preponderance of the 
blacks over the whites is ten to one, and in many 
of the islands twenty. In our Southern States, 
the whites outnumber the negroes in the propor- 
tion of nearly two to one, in some of the States 
six or eight to one. And in the extreme South, 
where the slaves are most numerous, the propor- 
tion of blacks to whites is not more than three to 


two, except in a few localities. Our Southern 


States have some other advantages, natural and 
social, favorable to the success of Emancipation, 
in a higher degree than the British islands. They 
have a colder climate, which is favorable to greater 
mental and physical energy in both races. No 
country is better suitedto the negro race than 


of Mexico, where the bulk of the slaves are to be 
while the uplands of the South are unsur- 
passed for health and fertility by any portion of 
e ter zone, and are peculiarly adapted to 


the borders of the South Atlantic and the Gulf | Sn 
tion to supply'the loss of Southern support by | 





stance, even all that the negroes are as un- 
susceptible of improvement as the advocates of 
Slavery contend, would insure immediate and un- 
precedented prosperity in the Northern slave 
States, from whichthe blacks would without com- 
pulsion be withdrawn ; for no one doubts the ca- 
pacity of the Anglo-Saxon race to elevate Vir- 
ginia to the first rank of States in a few years, if 
slavery were out of the way. And Maryland, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and North Car- 
olina, would likewise rival the Northern States 
in riches, population, and power, under the magic 
influence of Freedom. 

As to the more southern States, there is ample 
reason to believe that Emancipation would not be 
attended with the temporary inconvenience which 
is felt in the West Indies. The negroes of our 
Southern States are far more intelligent than 
those of the British Colonies. ‘This superiority 
results from the facts adverted to above, viz: the 
greater infusion of white population among them, 
and the more invigorating climate which they en- 
joy. According to Abolition testimony, that of 
Thome and Kimball, which would naturally pre- 
sent the fairest aspect of the case, the condition 
of plantation negroes on the British islands, when 
the act of Emancipation took place, was, in an in- 
tellectual point of view, scarcely a remove above 
that of their African ancestorf Slavery had 
tamed the ferocity of the negro by subduing his 
spirit, not by cultivating his mind or his affec- 
tions. But in our country, without a more hu- 
mane purpose in the law, circumstances have 
worked out a different and a better result. Daily 
intercourse with white men has cultivated the 
understandings of the negroes, and conferred upon 
them. the habits, tastes, and wants, of civilized 
man; while our cool climate, and a considerable 
infusion of Anglo-Saxon blood, have given to him 
an energy of mind and body which are not to be 
found in the same race under a tropical sun. 
Freedom and education would serve to develop 
these qualities, and in a few years bring the 
American negro up to the second rank among the 
great families of nations. 

Another remark, and we are done. -Emancipa- 
tion in the West Indies, where there were ten 
slaves to one white, took place without producing 
a solitary instance of insubordination or violence. 
Fifteen years have since intervened, during which 
period no portion of the civilized world has been 
freer from strifes and commotions; this is partic- 
ularly true of the period which has elapsed since 
the expiration of the Apprenticeship system, 
which would have irritated any other race than 
the negro into rebellion. The planters were 
greatly disappointed at the peaceful termination 
of slavery, because, like our Southern people, 
they had mistaken the negro character, or the 
effect of doing him justice. They had absurdly 
imagined that oppression is not felt until it is re- 
moved, and that justice is the only thing which 
can enrage an injured people. The negroes, in- 
stead of revelling in the blood of their late mas- 
ters, celebrated the day of freedom by prayers 
and thanksgivings, affd thus rendered useless the 
military preparations of the Government. 


Now, if Emancipation is found to be safe where 
the proportion of negroes to the whites is ten to 
one, we submit it to the people of the South, if 
the remotest apprehension of danger from Eman- 
cipation — immediate Emancipation —should be 
indulged in this country, where the whites out- 
number the slaves? This objection to Emancipa- 
tion, at any rate, must be conceded to be ground- 
less, in view of the facts above stated. 


——~___- 


HUNGARY. 


In aaother place we give an outline of the dis- 
astrous news from Hungary. We had been in- 
duced to hope better things for the brave Hunga- 
rians, but it seems that the overwhelming power 
of their enemies has rendered heroic courage and 
resolution of no avail. There seems to be a glim- 
mering of hope, among some of the Northern ed- 
itors, that the unwelcome news may have been 
manufactured by the Austrians ; but we fear it is 
too true. Our limits at present will not allow of 
extended comments, and before another issue all 
doubt ss to the fate of Hungary will be dispelled 
by another arrival. We therefore conclude by 
expressing our profound sorrow for the fate of a 
brave people, and our deep abhorrence of their 
oppressors. 

From other parts of Europe the news ig unim- 
portant. The price of cotton has risen—trade in 
England is active. 


THE TACTICS OF SLAVERY. 


The Slave Power has made another gyration. 
Judging by the late elections, it has deserted the 
Whigs, whom it placed in office last fall, and is 
about to cast its weight into the Democratic seale. 
As might be expected, this has caused a good deal 
of surprise and ill-suppressed indignation on the 
part of; Northern Whig editors and politicians. 
They certainly seem: to have some ground for 
complaint. Their submission to the dictation of 
the Slave Power at the Philadelphia Convention, 
in the nomination of an ultra slaveholder, and 
“not an ultra Whig,” would seem to have merited 
a better return. The selection of the Cabinet, 
and the distribution of diplomatic offices and 
Government patronage generally, has been in 
strict accordance with the established custom of 
giving Slavery the lion’s share. Secretary Clay- 
ton has officially announced that colored men are 
not citizens, and are not entitled to the protec- 
tion of the American flag, Truman Smith, from 
his watchtower at the seat of Government, has 
given the South timely warning of Free Soil 
coalitions in the North. The Whigs of Massa- 
chusetts have labored as zealously to prevent the 
reélection of Dr. Palfrey, as any reasonable slave- 
holder could ask. On the other hand, the Demo- 
crats of the North and West have been actively 
coalescing with the Free Soil party, passing 
stringent Proviso resolutions, electing an Anti- 
Slavery Senator in Ohio, and Representatives 
pledged to Free Soil in Indiana and Connecticut. 
And yet Slavery is abandoning the faithful 
Whigs, and giving aid and comfort to the rebel- 
lious Democrats. Ranker ingratitude has not 
been witnessed since Sultan Mahmoud killed 
his Janizaries. Considering which, one is not 
disposed to blame Truman Smith, if, like Atha- 
liah of old, he rendg his clothes, and cries “ Tres- 
son!” 

After all, this is nothing more than might have 
been reasonably looked for. Has not this same 
Slave Power been long alternating between the 
great parties which divide the North, flattering 
and threatening each, in turn, pulling down and 
setting up, to suit its own purposes? In 1939, 
the Whigs of the Free States, judging by their 
papers and orators, were on the point of becom- 
ing Abolitionists. ‘The cunning Slave Power 
silenced them by electing their candidaté for the 
Presidency. In 1843 it offered its aid to the 
Democrats, on the condition that their favorite 
Northern candidate should be proscribed, and a 
slaveholder put in nomination. At the last elec- 
tion, the Whigs were again in mutiny, talking 
ominously of Northern candidates and Free Soil. 
The Slave Power, having first taken care to 
make the Democratic candidate forswear him- 
self, and give pledges of fidelity to the slave in- 
terest, managed to get the control of the Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, gagged the mouths of North- 
ern Whigs with a slaveholding candidate, and 
aided in electing him. In consequence of this, 
the cheated Democracy of the North have of late 
manifested signs of rebellion, and of a disposi- 


an alliance with Free-Soilers. The Slave Power 
drops them a crumb of comfort: in the shape of 
Democratic victories in two or three States 


Experience of desertion and treachery teaches 
them nothing. They still shut their eyes to the 
fact that the distinction of Whigs and Demo- 
crats atthe South is in a great degree nominal ; 
yielding always to the necessities and interest of 
the Slave system. Thus, in Kentucky, we see 
large masses of Whigs transferring their votes 
to the Democratic ticket, without hesitation, 
whenever the safety of the peculiar institution 
seemed to require it. At the next election, the 
Whigs may be favored at the expense of the 
Democrats, for the Slave Power has no political 
prejudices or partialities. Its language to the 
Whig or the Democrat who begs its yotes for his 
candidate, is that of Jack Cade to Stafford: “Go 
to, sirrah, and tell the King from me, that for 
his father’s sake, Henry the Fifth, in whose 
times boys went to span counter for French 
crowns, I am content he shall reign, but I’ll be 
protector over him.” The name of the success- 
ful party is of small consequence in the view of 
slaveholding politicians, provided they can be 
“ protectors” over it. J.G. W. 


—_————@ 


For the National Era. 


PARTING, 


BY MISS PHBE CAREY. 


Heavy, mournful, as the shadows 
Round the dim feet of the night, 

Are the clouds that veil the beauty 
Of this bright world from my sight. 


Thou who walk’st to-day beside me, 
Thou of footstep free and glad, 

Of the heart that feels no sorrow, 
Know’st thou wherefore I am sad? 


[a the flowery field of childhood, 
Sweetest spot on life’s dim shore, 

Walked we hand in hand together— 
Lo! our path is one no more. 


Thon who wert, in joy and sorrow, 
Sweetest counsellor and friend, 

Thou hast turned aside and left me— 
O, I knew that it must end! 

Stretching brightly onward, upward, 
Is the shining path for thee; 

Winding darkly back from sunlight 
Lies the future one for me. 


Yet thou could’st not linger longer, 
And I will not now repine, 

That a brighter thread is woven 
In thy destiny than mine. 


Every step, as thou ascendest 
Smiling friends will wait for thee ; 

Treading downward in my sorrow, 
Who will walk the path with me! 


——_—-——_— 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, September 10, 1849. 
To the Editor ofthe National Evra: 

The arrival of the President on Friday morn- 
ing is one of the most interesting events of the 
week, although the impaired state of his health, 
and his haste to return to the seat of his official 
duties, prevented any public demonstration. At 
an early hour in the morning, several of his 
friends were in waiting at the pier for the arrival 
of the Isaac Newton, in which splendid steamboat 
it was understood that he was to take passage 
from Albany. When he at last made his appear- 
ance, the “ Hero of Many Battles” was found to 
be too travel-worn and feeble even to partake of 
the hospitalities of the Astor House, which were 
pressed upon him with urgent courtesy by the 
ever-bland and patriotic Mr. Stetson ; but he was 
at length prevailed on to accompany Mr. Draper, 
one of our eminent Whig authorities, to his pri- 
vate residence, where he was able to meet a small 
party of gentlemen at a family breakfast. The 
crowd soon got wind of the proceedings, and be- 
gan to gather in the vicinity of the house. It was 
not long before they grew so clamorous that Pres- 
ident Taylor was obliged to show himself at a 
window, and to address them in a short speech. 
This had the effect of quelling the impetuosity of 
their enthusiasm, or I don’t know but they would 
have forced the doors of Mr. Draper’s house, and 
taken bodily possession of the veteran. Mean- 
time, the doctors kept vigilant watch of their pro- 





the m of relief, will suggest man important 
refl to the reader, though he te: not be- 
come a convert to the system which is presented. 
We have this week received from Boston the 
translation of Lamartine’s “History of the 
French Revolution of 1848”. I have read it with 
eager curiosity, as | do every production of his 
lowing pen. it is a book of absorbing interest, 
in its relation of scenes of which we had previ- 
ously gained only rapid, superficial glimpses, and 
perhaps still more so, in the naive exhibition 
which it gives of the imaginative ideal nature of 
the author. A harsh critic might say that it is a 
curious specimen of French vanity, and that it 
would lead you to suppose that Lamartine him- 
self was.not only the prominent, but the scle im- 
portant actor, in the events which he portrays. 
But I love Lamartine too well to regard it in this 
light, and listen to his confessions of his feelings 
and purposes, in those awful crises, with as much 
pleasure as if I had heard them from his own 
lips. The rock on which he split was the endea- 
vor to pursue @ moderate course; and this was 
not adapted either to his nature or position. 
Putnam has given us a rare treat in the “ Life 
of Goldsmith,” by the “golden-mouthed” Irving. 
It is as rich and delightful a specimen of the 
quaint, tender, and polished genius of the enchant- 
ing author, as any of his previous performances. 
He absolutely revels in his genial sympathy with 
the subject, and, of course, his book sparkles 
with the electric flashes of true feeling on every 
N 


page. . 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
BERLIN LETTER. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE PRUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION.* 
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Cuapter I, 
Signs and warnings do not always precede rev- 


_—_—. 


others—had been carefully excluded. More than 
& third of those called to sit in the ater 
not respond to the invitation, and the countr 

spores this act of independence. The cmd 
stitution question remained in its o| ition. 
The gulf between the People and - eg 
ment remained open. The King alone had the 
power to closeit up. This wag declared } the 
member Camphausen, in his speech of Ba 
18, 1848. He addressed the Government in “dl 
terms: “The people will know that we have re. 
fased to hold fast to the principle that no law 
touching the rights of persons and property, or 
touching taxation, can be published without the 
consent of the General Diet. The members of 
that Diet, who are not among us, will know that 
we have not had and will not have the intention 
to usurp rights which they believe to belong on] y 
to that body. The Government will know that 
it is not true, as its organ has attempted to per- 
suade the country, that the dissatisfaction of the 
People with the old system of Government has 
been appeased. And I consider it my duty to de- 
clare to the Government that its course at the 
close of the General Diet, and since that time has 
filled my heart with sorrow, and made me appre- 
hend fearful consequences.” Camphausen felt 
as he uttered these words, his heart troubled by 
& presentiment of coming danger. He, in common 
with many other patriots, was daily more and 
more grieved by the blindness of the King and 
his counsellors. Their grief was more poignant 
as they saw with what a limited number of re. 
forms, demanded by Reason History, and Justice 
the threatening storm could be conjared, or the 
ship of State placed in a position to make head 
against it. This sentiment dictated the closing 
words of his speech. Alluding to the Diet, he 
said, “ Foreign countries were astonished at its 
moderation, at its extreme complaisance toward 
the King and Princes. They were in doubt 
whether to praise it for prudent moderation. or 
blame it for weakness. They found the King 
much to be envied who conld, under euch circum. 





olutions ; the sky is often blue and serene until 
the fall of the thunderbolt. This is not rare in 
unenlightened countries, where the masses receive 
instead of giving the impression, and where Gov- 
ernment is the affair of a few families, or lies at 
the mercy of an imperial body guard or a corps 
of Janissaries. It is almost impossible, under the 
empire of the Press, each of whose organs is a 
point of escape for the passions and opinions of 
the people. The Prussian statesmen of 1847 were 
warned. The political horizon of that year was 
overcast with clouds. No attentive observer could 
doubt that the country was menaced with a storm. 
An ill-defined but uneasy sensation of the ap- 
proach of some great change had taken possession 
of the public mind. But no one supposed that 
the night would be so short which preceded, with 
its dark and stormy hours, the brightness of a 
new cra. 

The charter of February 3; 1847, had not re- 
alized the moderate expectations of the Prussian 
people. The King’s speech which declared the 
maintenance of the Absolutism of an unrestricted 
royal power, and of the obnoxious laws against 
religious liberty, had excited in all Europe a sen- 
timent of surprise, not unmingled with apprehen- 
sion. Iis self-contradictions and want of modera- 
tion were so evident that the warmest friends of 
royalty looked with anxiety at the progress of 
the audacious experiment to build on a firm foun- 
dation the Absolutism of the royalty, sapped and 
mined by the spirit of the age, since the reign of 
the first Frederic William. 

The prudent moderation of the first General 
Diet, stigmatized by many patriots as weakness, 
had been the subject of wonder in all the political 
circles of Europe. This moderation was, in fact, 
made necessary by circumstances. In this way 
only could the Diet succeed in imparting to the 
People an interest in political affairs, and in 
founding, on the broad basis of popular opinion, 
the efforts for the liberalization of Prussian in- 
stitutions, and the unity of the Fatherland. For 
this reason, the Diet built for the Government 
“golden bridges,” over which this last disdained 
to pass. It scorned all propositions of compromise 
and reasonable concession, and appealed to the 
Future to decide between it and the Diet. The 
decision was to be a fearful one. 

Prussian Absolutism had been startled: It had 
learned its danger from the General Diet. It had 





tegé, evidently feeling that it would not do to 
trust him alone, lest he should break from his 
tether, and escape from the arms of his nurses to 
the arms of the people. I rejoice that the old 
gentleman has got home alive. I was afraid that 
they would have made an end of him before this. 
His tour has had the good effect of softening the 
virulence of party, and leading people to find out 
the heart of the man in the breast of the politi- 
cian. The bluff, downright, and homespun man- 
ner of the old soldier, is a better cynosure, for 
the eyes of our population, than the crafty splen- 
dor of the self-seeking diplomatist. 

The town is ringing with the busy note of prep- 
aration for the reception of Gen. Avezzana. He 
is to be received in the Hall of the University, 
addresses are to be made in English and Italian, 
the sword presentel with imposing ceremonies, 
and the whole pageant crowned with the bril- 
liancy of a grand military display. It will be an 
enthusiastic and exciting affair, in spite of the 
fact that it is in honor of the hero of a fallen cause. 
The hope of liberty still beats high in the hearts 
of the exiles, and no reverses of fortuné can 
quench the faith which stirs their souls. Even 
our Hungarian friends are not daunted by the 
disastrous European news. This has, indeed, sent 
a chill to the heart of every lover of freedom, ev- 
ery believer in human progress, every man whose 
religion assures him of the supremacy of Right 
over Might; but they will all meet to-day, with 
the refreshment of a common sympathy, and the 
faith that a cause dear to the heart of God is des- 
tined to triumph over all the folly and wickedness 
of man. 

I spoke in my last of the “secret expedition” 
that was on foot for a descent upon Cuba, The 
events of the past week have brought the affair to 
® crisis somewhat sooner than was anticipated, 
but they really, thus far, have thrown no new 
light upon the nature, or the purposes, or the ex- 
tent of the conspiracy. It seems beyond a doubt 
that the Sea Gull, and the other vessels which 
were seized by the direction of the District Attor- 
ney, were bound on some warlike enterprise ; but, 
from all accounts, there was very little compact- 
ness or method in the arrangements, and the very 
fact of their falling into so gross a blunder, as not 
to get away without detection, shows that many 
screws were loose in the plan, and, as it is said, 
the greatest friction was probably in the depart- 
ment of the exchequer. 

It has been impossible to gain any accurate in- 
formation as to the details of the seizure. Our 
most trustworthy prints contradict each other in 
many particulars. Some say one hundred men, 
mostly Spaniards and Cubanos, were found on 
board the Sea Gull by the party of marines. 
Others state fifty, while others, again, announce 
that, all told, there were but five. They agree; 
however, in the assertion, that not any resistance 
was attempted, and that the men, more or less, in 
the vessel, so far from showing any fight, made a 
most amusing display of the white feather. The 
steamer New Orleans, which was also seized by 
the marshal, was found loaded with provisions 
for ‘a thousand men for four months. Sho is « 
fine, stanch, well-built vessel, and was used as a 
Government transport during the war. She was 
sold at a large reduction from the price paid for 
her by the Government; and after passing one or 
two hands, was purchased by the parties con- 
cerned in fitting out the Sea Gull. The leaders 
of the expedition keep in the back ground; and 
although some have been held to bail, it is by no 
means certain that the public have yet been put 
in possession of their true names. 

I have just received a large and beautifully 
printed octavo volume from London, by the cele- 

rated traveller, J.S. Recniegen, entitled “ Na- 
tional Evils and Practical 
ground with that main- 


he takes nearly the ’ 
tained by the ¢ Baten 3. in this country. He 


makes only a passing allusion to Fourrier, St. Si- 
mon, and Owen, and other 


ed 

pounders of theories for the Seaeanlestins wh os. 
ciety, although he sets forth, with pest eat distinct- 
ness and force, what are the peculiar 
advan of those systems by their advocates, 

geet ot rhe pas Be speculatist, . 
Charles Fourrier. He warmly urges the estab- 
lishment of a model aie papi the principles 


emwedies,” in which 





-unlimited confidence in the King, while its mem- 


‘Hypocrisy was the universal malady, Lying was 
-} reduced to system, and Truth was found only in 


been able to see clearly that the “ poison” of lib- 
eral ideas, spite of the police and the censorship, 
had pervaded the masses, and had penetrated 
even into the classes of society which had ever 
been confidently reckoned on as the firm support- 
ers of all the pretensions of the Crown, under the 
old system. 

This opposition of the Diet, though so temper- 
ate in its character, was highly displeasing to the 
Government, which had anticipated an easy com- 
pliance with its wishes on the part of a legislative 
body which it had complacently called, “The 
Representation of the United Interests of the 
Country.” 

Destiny loves to offer to States, as to individu- 
als, a last chance of safety, even at the brink of 
the abyss. For the Prussian Royalty, this chance 
was in the project of a General Diet. An unde- 
fined foreboding of catastrophe had contributed 
not a little to the convening of this body. When 
it met, its author seemed to tremble a moment in 
presence of his own creation. Frederic William 
IV hastened, in his opening speech, to remind 
this National Assembly in embryo, that it was 
the product of the Royal will only, and in no way 
‘the representation of different social interests, or 

of the people. The end of the General Diet cor- 
responded to this beginning, except that certain 
moderate expressions of the Government, con- 
strued by the wishes of the people into intimation 
of concessions, filled the whole land with joy and 
confidence. The hand of reconciliation and com- 
promise was offered by the people. Its acceptance 
would have been the promise of progress in re- 
form during the year 1848. The King repulsed, 
rudely, the offered hand, and called down on 
Prussia the troubles of a revolution. 

It cannot be said that the lessons of experience 
were lost upon the King, and that he went blind- 
ly on to the catastrophe. On the contrary, he 
availed himself of the time still left him, and has- 
tened to fortify his authority-by every possible 
means. Far removed from all intentions of con- 
cession, and filled with indignation against the 
men who had dared to suggest the policy of grant- 
ing the legitimate reforms demanded by public 
sentiment, he sought to entrench the Royal abso- 
lutism behind arbitrary laws. He saw in the op- 
position to the grant by Royal graco of the sem- 
blance of a new Chart, which he himself had not 
been hardy enough to call a Constitution, noth- 
ing but gross “ingratitude,” or “ blundering ig- 
norance.” The reins of Government were drawn 
so tight that they broke in his hands, 

A new penal code was prepared, and, to save 
appearances, submitted to a Council of the United 
Committees of the Provisional Councils. The 
calling of this Council was said to be in pursu- 
ance of the legal requisitions of the Chart of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1847. It was part of the system of Ab- 
solutist hypocrisy to mouth continually the words 
of law and legality in an administration whose 
foundation principle was, that the King is the 
only lawgiver, his will law, and his interpretation 
of existing laws the only valid one. 

The system of the liberal and opposition party 
was equally wanting in frankness and truth. 
While this party recognised the existence of the 
absolute power of the King, it spoke none the 
less of legality, and appealed to the law against 
the lawgiver himself. A more honorable and ef- 
fective mode would have been to give things their 
true names, and appeal to the people through 
all the channels of publicity. The liberal oppo- 
sition, in its official documents, professed the most 


bers did not hesitate to say the contrary in any 
circle where they could speak with freedom. 


the secret recesses of private life. 
“The Council was the image of the Diet. The 
Committees, which should have put in execution 


stances, call together such a Diet, and give to the 
eyes of the world such a striking representation 
of the loyalty of his people. 

“ But in Prussia, where the Diet had advanced 
to the extreme limit of complaisance, and had even 
bowed over it, to extend to the King the hand of 
reconciliation, that hand had been ruilely rejected ; 
in Prussia, the Diet had received from the King 
only reproof and disgrace, with expressions of dis. 
pleasure and indignation which were little in har- 
mony with the nature of the Government. This 
demanded nothing but advice from the Dict. and 
was entitled to give it nothing else. One word 
from the King would have sufficed to end forever 
the Constitution question in Prussia. That word 
has not been spoken. The consequences must be 
borne. History will judge between us and the 
Government.” 


Thus spoke, amid the murmurs of the young 
nobility and of the bureaucracy and the approba- 
tion of all Germany, the very man to whom, a few 
months afterwards, the Prussian Royalty attached 
itself, in its utmost necessity, as to a last anchor 
of safety ! : 

The Council of United Committees did not per- 
form the duty for which it was ostensibly con- 
vened, but served admirably the projects of the 
King. By its approbation of the new penal code. 
proposed by him, it placed in his hands a power. 
ful engine of repression and persecution. It is 
true that the horrid accompaniments of capital 
punishment, such as cutting off the hands and 
exposing the head of the victim, with other bar- 
barities, borrowed from the old penal code of Tur- 
key, and which the minister, Savigny, to his ever- 
lasting shame, dared to defend—together with 
the punishment of public whipping and confisca- 
tion of property—were rejected even by this wil- 
ling instrument of despotiem. The paragraph in- 
flicting the penalty of confinement to hard labor 
for a period not less than six months and not 
more than six years, for the crime of expressing 
an opinion favorable to any change in the Prus- 
sian Administration or the German League, could 
not rally a majority, even among these loyal cav- 
aliers. ‘The proposal throws a flood of light on the 
designs of the Prussian monarch. But the Council 
approved the blood-written sections against high 
treason and political offences of all kinds—those 
against scoffing at religion, against blasphemy, 
against reviling the memory “ of deceased members 
of the Royal family”—which made a faithful bis- 
tory impossible, and would have sent to the peni- 
tentiary every writer like the historian Schlosser, 
who might have dared to tell the truth. The least 
amendment was rejected by the Council. The 
King’s penal code was sanctioned. With this in 
its hand, as a newspaper writer of the day ex- 
pressed it, the Government could send to the 





State’s prison for a couple of years any writer, or 
any man who dared to speak his opinion on reli- 
gious or political matters, on the charge of disre- 
spect or contumely of magistrates, or the law, or 
Governmental institutions or regulations of Ad- 
ministration, or on a charge of disfiguration of the 
truth, or attempt to diminish the reverence for 
God, or the respect for some one of the Christian 
churches or congregations, or of their preachers, 
or Ceremonial rites, or some one of the articles used 
in public worship, such as robes, surplices, &c. 
Put the climax of shame was the approval of 
the two paragraphs relative to the German Con- 
federation. The game played on this point with 
the Council was the more unworthy, as the King 
himself (the revelations of Marshal de Radowitz 
have informed the public of the fact) was tho- 
roughly convinced that the “still-born Confed 
eration” had shamefully neglected all the inter- 
ests of Germany, and was proved by thirty years of 
trial to be a miserable failure. And yet this same 
Confederation was declared sacred, and any prop- 
osition to modify it punished as high treason! 
This paragraph was voted on the 4th of February, 
by sixty-six voices against twenty-eight: that all 
attempts to destroy or to change the Constitution 
of the German Confederation should be consider- 
ed and punished as high treason against Pruesia ; 
and that all treasonable practices against Prussia 
might be equally held as treason to the Confed- 
eration!! {n vain did the patriot Camphausen 
protest against this monstrous attempt of the 
King. In vain did he cry before all Germany— 
“ During the whole existence of the Confedera- 








tion, it has not contributed to strengthen the sen- 
timént of German unity. It has accomplished 
nothing: it has not fulfilled one of the promises 
made'to the German people. It has realized none 
of our hopes, and never will, so long as it pursues 
the same course.” In vain did he declare, that 
an attempt to modify the Confederation was no 
crime, but a holy enterprise, which called for the 
action of the Fatherland. He was voted down, 
and the disgraceful law was passed. In a few 
weeks from that time, all the Kings and minis- 
ters of Germany were guilty of high treason un- 
der this law! ° 
But the King sought to strengthen his system 
by another precaution. The National Guard, in 
its very nature a Democratic institution, had long 
been a thorn in the flesh of Absolutism. Since 
its formation in the great national effort of 
1813~14, it had undergone a great number of al- 
terations and diminutions, and been subjected to 
many regulations, which had essentially modified 
its original character. Inequality, favoritism, and 
the arbitrary will of the Monarch, had gradually 
destroyed the basis of the institution, which was 
the equal duty of every man capable of bearing 
arms to serve in the Guard. The Government 
now took the farther step of subjecting the No- 
tional Guard to officers from the regular army, 
under pretext ofa better discipline. For similar 
reasons, and on @ similar pretext, had the Gov- 
ernment already taken the precaution of nominat- 
ing old under officers of the army to the posts ¢! 
teachers of the primary schools. . 
One of the King’s acts, at this time, was to dis- 
pense-himeelf,;-by one of his own ordinances, from 
the obligation to consult the Government Council, 
as a body, on the publication of laws and ordi- 
nances. d 
The independence of the Judiciary, which had 
been, up to this time, the only bulwark agains! 
the complete ascendency of Absolutism, was abol- 
ished ata single stroke, and the powers of the 
modified judiciary greatly enlarged. It acted 
a Ministerial machine. be 
The Press was watched with redoubled v2" 
lance. The mass of the people in the provinc® 
who depended for political information on t? 
three Berlin newspapers, or on the still more ba! 
ren columns of the few provincial sheets, rem#!?’ 
ed in the most utter ignorance of the state °! 
opinion in other parts of Germany, ond even . 
events which were then transpiring. The peop! 
were even not informed of the condition of the!" 
own laws. When the President of the town Com 
missioners of Potsdam was about to communicate 
to the citizens 4 statement of the mode of gover 
ing the town, he was forbidden to do so by the 
President of the Court, as the act would be al- 
culated to make a sensation in the place. In other 
towns, debating societies were interdicted, 4! 
though they had scrupulously forbidden all dis- 
cussions on “politics and religion.” On the sam¢ 


principle were the Carnival festivities prohibited 


h several towns on the Rhine, because evil dis- 


posed persons were there disposed to caricature 
certain excellent members, 
Royal 
publishers were accumulated. Men ge 
to publish criticisms of the laws of compressi®) 
were prosecuted for the crime of exciting the 7707" 
to discontent. A free spoken “s 
case was always hailed with joy by the peop’® 
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re 
pleman who was honored with 
Bietmannsdor? the bureaucracy of the Bodelsch- 
the ~a istry, presented at the tetas an me 
wane by forty peasants, and sustaining 
dress, siete he Opposition in the General Diet, 
= vieité was employed to induce the signers 
be baat The majority of them were prevailed 
on to do 80, by menaces and promises, and the 
King himself condescended to write a severe let- 
ter of reproof to the rest, closing, however, with 
the gracious assurance that, for this time, the 
King, in his royal clemency, would pardon them 
the crime of having had an opinion in political 
affairs. ‘ 

These and many similar facts took ploce in the 
first two months of the year 1848. Religious dif: 
ficulties and persecutions for matters of belief 
were the order of the day. The Eichhorn minis- 
try menaced with the Inquisition the oldest and 
most worthy professors, teachers, and school di- 
rectors, when their convictions did not happen to 
square with the doctrines of the State religion. 
But the spirit of opposition increased as rapidly 
as the persecutions of Absolutism. In the army 
itself, the tendency of many companies and offi- 
cers to the opposition was aided by the multiplied 
persecutions and indictments. The newly accord- 
ed publicity of the trials before the different tri- 
bunals awakened the people of Berlin from the 
apathy in which they had so long slumbered. 
Undefined wishes and hopes of concessions by the 
Government to the spirit of the age were excited. 
These were not realized. And yet, how little 
was demanded at that time by the public expecta- 
tion! The boldest would have been contented 
with the grant of a Biennial Diet. But when it 
was evident that the King would not respond to 
these moderate desires, and that they met with no 
favor in his Council at a time when new Consti- 
tutions, with annual Chambers, were granted at 
Naples and Copenhagen, then a sentiment of 
shame pervaded the nation. 

The exposure in Silesia of the corruptions of 
the bureaucracy served still further to excite the 
public mind. The necessity of the participation 
of the people in the management of their own af- 
fairs, and the necessity of a free press for the ex- 

gure of the defects and crimes of the adminis- 

tration, Were admitted by those who had formerly 
been the most active supporters of royalty. The 
publicsentiment was so unequivocal, that the Ab- 
solutist organs did not dare to stigmatize it as the 
result of the manceuvres of demagogues and the 
falsehoods of the “shameless press”? That the 
King did not hear the voice of the people is not 
surprising ; he stopped his ears to the cry, and 
went obstinately on his way. 

Antipathy to the existing system and its sup- 
porters was rapidly ripening into hatred, through- 
out all Prussia. All Germany shared this feel- 
ing, for all Germany was looking with hopeful 
expectation to the Prussian people. It saw in 
this system and its supporters the obstacles to the 
realization of its hopes for a free and united coun- 
try, which could only be ushered into existence 
when Prussia should make itself the rallying 
point of the advocates of Germanic Freedom and 
Unity. Oswa Lp. 

Berlin, August 14, 1849. 


———_ 


LETTER FROM PARIS — CONGRESS OF PEACE. 


Panis, August 23, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
{t is impossible to send you many details of the 
“ Congress of Peace ” by this post, as it will leave 
before we are fairly in media ves. I can, however, 
give you the organization, and also some matters 
of interest, which, if the Congress had adjourned, 
I might not have found room for. The officers 
are as follows: 
President—Victor Hugo. 
Vice Presidents for France—M. Abbé Dugeny, 
curé of the Madeline; M. Pasteur Coquerel. 
Vice Presidents for England—Richard Cob- 
den, Esq, M. P.; Charles Hindley, Esq, M. P. 
Vice Presidents for America—Hon. Mr. Dur- 
kee; Amasa Walker, Esq. 
Vice President for Belgium—Mr. Visschers, 
President of the Congress at Brussels. 
Vice President for Holland—Mr. Suringar. 
Vice President for Germany—Dr. Carovia. 
Secretaries for France—M. Joseph Garnier 
and Mr. Zeigler. 
Secretary for England—Rev. Henry Richard, 
London. 
Secretary for America—Elihu Burritt, Esq. 
The place of meeting is the Salle Saint Cécile, 
an elegant room, about 200 feet in length, and 
competent to hold 1,500 people, especially if they 
are peaceful. It isdecorated with the flags of va- 
rious nations, gracefully intertwined, in token of 
the “good time coming.” I write from it, at this 
time. I wish I could present the scene which is 
before me to your readers. Every seat is filled, 
and also the broad stairway leading to the gal- 
lery. The speaker of the instant is the eloquent 
Protestant pastor, M. Coquerel. He is speaking 
in French, and with such force, and evident sin- 
cerity, that even those of us who are undcquaint- 
ed with that language are deeply impressed with 
the beauty of his sentiments. There is a spirituel 
about his countenance, and majesty in his pres- 
ence, which are ample guaranties both of his hon- 
esty and good sense. Aslam penning this sen- 
tence, he concludes a sentiment of fraternal. re- 
gard towards his brethren in the Catholic church, 
whereupon the audience, English and French, 
“ bring their hands together like slabs of marble.” 
Meanwhile he moves towards his seat, but, before 
he reaches it, is met, half-way, by the curé of 
the Madeleine church, who extends his right 
hand of friendship, which is at once taken, amid 
loud and repeated plaudits. This little incident 
will give you an idea of the spirit of the meeting. 
Among the speakers, yesterday, were Victor 
Hugo, Henry Vincent, President Mahan, Rich- 
ard Cobden, and Rev. Mr. Burnet. The pro- 
ceedings were characterized by great unanimity. 
There was fear, at one time, of disturbance, on 
account of the appearance at the tribune of an 


ouvrier, (‘son of a carpenter,” as he called him- 
self.) who, it was thought, would be likely to ad- 
vocate some system of Socialism ; but this expect- 
ation was disappointed, by his indulging in a 
series of generalities which met with a recep- 
tion all the more warm, because they took the 
meeting by surprise. All the orators have to 
speak with more or less caution, as the discussion 
of topics calculated to irritate the French people 
is forbidden. This, however, does not prevent a 
very explicit declaration, often repeated, of our 
most radical principle. The New York Tribune 
expressed a fear, some time since, that the pacific 
proceedings of the Congress would dishearten the 
struggling friends of Liberty throughout Europe. 
The intelligent editor of that paper would have a 
very different opinion if he were here. The sen- 
timents which came from such men as Girardin, 
Victor Hugo, Francis Bouvet, Henry Vincent, 
M. Coquerel, Richard Cobden, President Mahan, 
and Elihu Burritt, are not very likely to encourage 
tyrants. Girardin, by the way, has just completed 
a speech which electrified every heart. It was 
80 full of liberal principles, that a reporter who 
sat next to me said that, if it had been delivered 
in a French club, the speaker would havebeen at 
once arrested! So far from the Congress dis- 
heartening the friends of Progress, it is the most 
encouraging thing which has happened for them 
this century. Look at the fact that it announces 
the extreme Principle, that. it is wrong to loan 
money to nations for purposes of war. That, of 
itself, will encourage the heart of every reformer ; 
and that is the most superficial thought which the 
occasion has given rise to, 

But I cannot write more in the midst of this 
excitement, _. This very minute, Richard Cobden 
has the tribune. Every word he utters goes 
to the heart like a flash of light. He speaks in 
French, 80 distinctly we all can understand. It 
ie Worth crossing the ocean to look at him—he 
orrhyag & fine, modest, thoughtful, enthusiastic 
~. When theandience ap: siaads, he looks as if 
a en by a great surprise, and is anxious to have 
rs one stop their noise” I -close my letter while 
ee to catch the mail. Many Ameri- 

Dashes we me—E. Burritt, A Walker, Mahan, 
Mr. Gow .s Brown, Mr. Pennington, and 
Morédunt yrus Pierce, Dr. Allen, &c, 
Tavistock. 
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of the Legislature is, therefore, 46 members Of 
the 30 members composing the Senate, 22 are 
Whigs. The popular vote for Governor in 172 
towns shows a Whig gain, as compared with last 
year, of 5,221. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


THE WEST INDIES. 

Authentic intelligence respecting the present 
state of the British and French Colonies, and es- 
pecially information relating to the workings of 
Emancipation, must be generally interesting to 
the People of this country, Having recently re- 
ceived a file of Jamaica newspapers up to the 
present month, we have gleaned from them much 
valuable matter, which we take pleasure in lay- 
ing before our readers. : i 

On the 24th of May, 1849, a meeting of inhab- 
itants of all parts of the Island of Jamaica was 
held at Spanish-Town, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the effect produced by the non-observance 
of the treaties for the suppression of the slave 
trade, by which Spain and Brazil are bound. It 
was the largest and most respectable meeting ever 
witnessed on the island. The lord bishop pre- 
sided. In opening the proceedings, he said : 


“It must, I think, be readily admitted, that the 
great and predominant evil under which Jamaica, 
in common with the other West India islands, is 
at present suffering, arises from the projected ad- 
mission of the produce of slave labor into the 
markets of Great Britain and her dependencies, 
without the discriminating and protective duty 
which had heretofore been allowed to operate in 
favor of the free-born or free-made cultivator of 
the soil.” > : 
Disclaiming all intention of interfering with 
the settled policy of the Home Government with 
regard to the free trade system, the Chairman re- 
marked : 

“But our plain and single object is to press 
upon our rulers, by all the constitutional means 
within our reach, by petition heaped upon peti- 
tion—by proclamation, loud and continuous, of 
what we know to be the truth—by such advocacy 
as we can procure within and without the walls 
of Parliament—the justice and the necessity of 
compelling the States of Spain and Brazil to a 
fair and full compliance with the treaties by 
which they are solemnly bound to her Britannic 
Majesty ; treaties which had, and have, for their 
express object, the extinction of the heaviest 
curse that ever fell upon mankind—the suppres- 
sion of the inhuman traffic in slaves, with all its 
hideous and murderous incidents, and the gradual 
abolition of slavery throughout every portion of 
the civilized world.” 

The Vice Chancellor said the British nation 
had a remedy in its own hands for the removal of 
the evil under which the island was suffering. 
The remedy which he would point out was that 
which was sanctioned by the law which governed 
foreign nations, namely, when it is found that a 
nation will nct do that which it is pledged to an- 
other nation to do, then it shall be done for them. 
That was the footing upon which Spain and Bra- 
zil, two countries which now carry on the detest- 
able traffic in slaves, should stand in relation to 
Great Britain. If he pointed out to them, as he 
would, that these countries had entered into sol- 
emn treaties to abolish that traffic, they would 
then have nothing to do but to call upon the 
mother country and our rulers at home, to com- 
pel the observance of those treaties. 

It was stated as the belief of Mr. Geddes, who 
is known and respected at Havana, that one-half 
of the persons held at this moment in slavery in 
Cuba are held in that state in violation of the 
existing treaties between England and Spain. “I 
say so,” said this gentleman, “seeing the ages of 
those people, knowing how soon the slaves are 
worked out and killed in that country, for there 
is no reproduction there.” 

The Mayor of Kingston asserted that the sys- 
tem under which slave-grown sugar is admitted 
into the British markets, has ruined the agricul- 
tural interests of the island. - 

The Rev. S. Oughton said that, after giving 
the subject his most anxious consideration, he 
was fully persuaded that it is only in the enforce- 
ment of the treaties that any hope can exist that 
these Colonies will continue to be sugar-export- 
ing, or even sugar-manufacturing countries ; for, 
so long as slavery exists, it will be in vain for the 
British West India Colonies to expect that they 
can compete with the sugar producers of Cuba 
and Brazil. “Why,” said the speaker, “does 
not England insist upon the faithful performance 
of those treaties? A single word from the Brit- 
ish throne would awe the Spaniards into obedi- 
ence, and accomplish the object. One lightning 
glance of England would cause the fetters to fall 
from the limbs of the slaves in Cuba, and we 
should see them as free there as we are in Ja- 
maica” 

The Baron Von Kettleholdt addressed the 
meeting. “When we see,” said he, “ what other 
nations are doing in their colonies, and how far 
the desire for freedom has progressed—when we 
see what France, Denmark, Sweden, and Mexico, 
have done toWards this great object, Iregret very 
much that General Santa Anna, who should have 
proposed this resolution, is not present ; for he, 
who abolished slavery in his own country during 
his Presidency, would, I am sure, have had great 
pleasure in adding the weight of his opinion and 
influence to your exertions; but a domestic ca- 
lamity has prevented his attending here to-day. 
Though this is a Jamaica question,” said the 
speaker, “it is also a great European question ; 
and we are justified in calling upon the great Eu- 
ropean nations to concur in our efforts for the 
noble purpose of abolishing slavery. It is the 
ain of Europe—it is the great blot upon the Eu- 
ropean escutcheon ; and I trust that, as Reform is 
going on, the nineteenth century will wipe away 
this remaining stain upon civilized nations.” 

Mr. Farquharson said that if the treaties had 
been observed, and the municipal laws for carry- 
ing them into effect, slavery would have long 
since ceased ; and if those laws and treaties were 
now strictly enforced, he ventured to say that, in 
six months there would be an end to the slave 
trade. 

The Rev. Dr. S. H. Stewart remarked that the 
island was suffering on account of the non-ob- 
servance of the treaties. 


“ Estate after estate has been thrown out of 
cultivation, and want and misery stare every man 
in the face. From the man who owns the estate 
to the humblest laborer upon it, all are suffering; 
and the only cheering reflection is, that this has 
arisen out of the abolition of slavery—an act 
which God approves, and in which all religious 
men must rejoice. But, my lord, it is not necessa- 
vily so; for, if justice were done to the British colo- 
nies, if Great Britain did justice to herself, prosperity 
would again dawn.” 

The speaker then drew a vivid picture of the 
distressed condition of the country, and said that 
unless some change speedily took place, the la- 
borers would soon retrograde into a state of bar- 
darism, “and thus would freedom, which is itself 
a blessing, be, by the unjust policy of the mother 
country, rendered a curse” He concluded by 
declaring his firm conviction of the success of the 
measures now commenced, and by imploring the 
Divine blessing on their undertaking. 

Mr. George W. Gordon expressed his surprise 
that none of the speakers had urged the measure 
on the ground of humanity; but that all their 
arguments were confined to the effect that sla- 
very had upon our own interests. He declared, 
that though deeply involved, and connected as he 
was with sugar estates, that would not be the in- 
ducing cause for him to advocate this measure, 
but he did so on principles of humanity. 

W. W. Anderson, Esq., proposed that the 
friends of humanity in England and America be 
invited to codperate with the meeting in attaining 
the object it has in view. He said the existing 
distress was the consequence of those great measures 
of emancipation and philanthropy to which mony good 
men had devoted their lives, not having been fully car- 
ried out, and faithfully supported. The neglect of 
carrying out the principles of emancipation had, 
he said, entailed ruin on many. He said it was 
a mistake that led a London paper to assert that 
the West India Colonies seek a protective duty of 
ten shillings per ton over sugars produced in all 
other countries in the world. “The West India 
Colonies do not claim protection against the sugar 
. all — countries in the world. What we 

emand is protection against slave-grown sugar. 

Maj. Yeoland believed that the proceedings of 
the meeting would produce the est results, 
not only to Jamaica, but to all the other islands. 
“T sincerely hope,” said he, “that your beautiful 
estates will be resumed, that your houses will be 
again built up, and that you will speedily be freed 
from the ruinous competition with the slavehold- 
ers which now depresses your interests.” - 

The following, among other resolutions, were 


agreed to: ie 
“1, That so long as the sugar planters of Cuba 
‘hee reapeetive onuattice and of the treaties © 
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ain to meet and overcome the competition in the 
home markets and other countries in Europe, on 
the equal terms to which they are about to be ex- 
posed by the Sugar Duties Act of 1846.” 
The quantity of sugar and rum exported from 
British Guiana in 1848 exceeds the quantity ex- 
rted in any previous year since 1839, (that year 
neluded.) 1847 excepted, when the export of 
sugar was in excess about 600 hogsheads.— The 
Morning Journal, Jamaica, May 29, 1848. 

The Barbadion newspaper says: “It is rather a 
remarkable circumstance, that at the very period 
of the te of our exports and import duties 
we should be inundated with cargoes of American 
produce, while at the same time a considerable 
proportion of sugar, &c, is weekly exported. 

The West Indian says: “Some days in this 
month (April) have been very favorable for the 
making of sugar—some very unfavorable. Not- 
withstanding the many disadvantages under 
which the planters have been laboring, as regards 
the want of fuel and the want of wind, several 
estates have finished their crop, making fully as 
much, and in some instances more, than was ex- 
pected. We have heard of several estates sur- 
passing anything before made. We hope to be 
able to particularize in our. next. The young 
canes are looking remarkably well. Our lands 
are in excellent condition.” 

The informant of the Mercury says, under the 
head of St. Michael, “that the canes are uncom- 
monly good for sugar manufacture, being full, 
ripe, and hard. In a few instances the land has 
yielded rour hogsheads to the acre. Very large 
crops Will be made; but I am fearing the unfavor- 
able weather. The late rains have retarded su- 
gar-making to a serious extent.” 

The roads and the laborers are complained of 
in some districts. The rains had rendered the 
kg so heavy, that the carts were unable to 
work. 

In St. Philip it is said that the crop would have 
been more forward, if the laborers had worked 
regularly in cutting the canes, but they show a 

eat disposition to keep the crops back. They 

ave not demanded higher wages, but they are 
very idle. They are to be seen prowling about 
the roads in the middle of the day. 

In the Middle District, we are told “labor 
continues exceedingly scarce, as the laborers em- 
brace the repeated opportunities of wet days, to 
cultivate and plant their own lands; and, owing to 
the rain we have had, the work of the estates 
would rather employ an increased than a dimin- 
ished number.” 

In St. Thomas the statement is, “it is wet 
enough to plant ; but labor is in request.” 

The young crop is said to be very green and 
luxuriant, and growing very fast. It is the opin- 
ion of the planters generally, that they are grow- 
ing too fast and are too forward for the time of 
the year. 

On the subject of the laborers we have the fol- 
lowing, which is worthy the gonsideration of all 
parties in this island : 

“Tt is now a settled fact in the minds of the 
agricultural body, that a steady working peasant- 
ry must be a moral and religious peasantry. The 
more the morals of the laberers are improved, 
the more will they recognise the neceasity of being 
industrious and frugal. One of the most pointed 
proofs that the laboring classes are on the scale of 
progression, may be found in the fact that men 
who have fam!lies, and others, are generally their 
own landholders. They plant their canes, raise 
their cattle, and keep their own vehicles. Yet 
they continue their situations on the sugar plan- 
tations, receiving their salaries, and saving their 
money.” 

Complexional distinctions and political exclu- 
siveness have long been rampant in Barbadoes, 
says the Jamaica Morning Journal, which extracts 
the following from what it calls a long Jesuitical 
letter signed “ A Proprietor,” in the Barbadian: 


“ But a more exciting theme yet remains to be 
considered. The deep-seated misfortune of this 
community is, that it is composed of different 
races, and that this difference is marked by dis- 
tinction of color. Here is a fact, which almost 
inevitably engenders heartburnings, jealousies, 
and distrusts. But, accordingly as such feelings 
grow out of the infirmities of human nature, are 
they entitled to be regarded with indulgence, and 
dealt with tenderly. I am sure it is the wish of 
the more enlightened part of socieiy to assuage 
these feelings, by discreetly removing all cause 
for them. Nobody doubts that there are individ- 
uals allied to the colored race, in every way qual- 
ified to maintain a respectable station in society, 
and it does not appear to me that there is any re- 
luctance amongst the more respectable classes to 
receive such men amongst them. Two of the 
largest proprietors of the island are of the colored 
race, and I believe it is their own choice alone 
that keeps them out of general society. I am not 
personally acquainted with these gentlemen, but 
1 know that they are thought to fulfil all their 
duties, as citizens and proprietors, with such en- 
tire propriety, discretion, and good sense, that we 
all have pleasure in observing their prosperity. 
These are the true friends of the race from which 
they have sprung. Such examples are best calcu- 
lated to put prejudice out of countenance ; -and 
this is the legitimate way to vindicate their claims 
to be elevated in the scale of society.” 


Martinique. 


The St. Lucia Palladium mentions that party 
spirit prevailed at the highest pitch in Martinique, 
the population being divided in the interests of 
M. Bissette on the one hand, and M.Papy on the 
other. M. Bissette uses his influence to secure 
not only his own election, but that of M. Pecoul, 
to the representation of Martinique to the Nation- 
al Assembly—the latter being a white man, anda 
large proprietor of theisland ; and M. Bissette, hav- 
ing affirmed the principle that, in justice to the 
great majority of the propietary body, the colony 
ought to be represented by at least one of that class. 
This the adherents of M. Papy wereaverse to, and 
M.Schoslcher was set up as their second favorite. 
A number of the more respectable of the people of 
color were found to be in favor of Schoelcher and 
Papy ; while M. Bissette had nearly all the whites 
on his side, and is idolized as “ Papa Bissette” by 
the black population. 

M. Mazuleine, one of the “ Deputes Suffleans,” 
chosen at the last colonial elections, and who 
stepped into the place of Bissette, when the latter 
declined to sit in the Assembly, arrived at Mar- 
tinique in the last English steam packet. He is 
a black man, and was formerly a slave, but got 
free jn being taken by his master to France, 
where he married a white woman. He was re- 
ceived on his landing by a deputation; but his 
reception was cold and wan, in comparison to the 
enthusiastic welcome which was given to M. Bis- 
sette—in comparison to the acclamations called 
forth even now by his presence, after a sojourn of 
three weeks in the colony. 

The popularity of “Papa Bissette” amongst 
the lower classes is represented as beyond descrip- 
tion. In addition to the innumerable presents of 
live stock, fruit, &c., daily poured at his feet, and 
pies and cakes stuffed and pricked with doubloons, 
quantities of sugar, the property of negroes, are 
carried to town as presents, and shipped for him. 
From 80 to 100 hogsheads of sugar had been, on 
Monday last, already shipped in this way on board 
of the Zampa, (the vessel which brought him from 
France.) 

A man who was beating the damboula whilst at- 
tending the conveyance of some hogsheads of sugar 
to M. Pissette, was apprehended by the Commis- 
sary of Police, (a Papyiste,) and committed. His 
release was immediately demanded byamob. The 
Mayor not complying with this demand, troops 
had to be called to the spot. The mob would list- 
en to no one, until, fortunately, an intimate friend 
and partisan of Bissette arrived on the spot. He 
requested them, in the name of their “ Papa,” to 
disperse, giving them to understand that he would 
be displeased if they persisted in such conduct. 
In a moment they dispersed, and order was re- 
stored, 

ANTIGUA. 


The following is from the report of a committee 
appointed by the Assembly, and taken from the 
Jamaica Morning Journal, of June 6, i849. — 

“Taking all the before-mentioned considera- 
tions into review, your Committee cannot but feel 
the utmost anxiety at the prospect of the future, 
the only staple commodities of the colony realizing 
an unremunerative price; they are, nevertheless, 
not unmindful of many sources of consolation, to 
be found in the peace and order maintained 
throughout the land—in the reasonable submis- 
sion of the laboring population to the indispensa- 
ble reduction of wages—in the performance of 
certain work required fer the same—in a hetter 
supply of labor than has been witnessed for years 

in less differences between employer and 
, 28 manifested by the reports from the 
different police stations, and in the diminution of 
the number of persons confined in the common 
1, among whom not one female appeared before 
a Visiting justices at their last monthly inspec- 


2. . 
“Your Committee, in conclusion, would fain 
C0 the hope, that, by utility and concord, 
industry and economy, under the merciful dispen- 
sation of Providence, this island may live through 
under which the West India colonies 
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maica, to consider the effect produced on the colo- 
nies by the non-observance of the treaties for the 
suppression of the slave trade. At these meet- 
ing®, the most distinguished gentlemen on the 
islands took part. Mr. C. Hall said: “The pro- 
duce raised by slave labor, Government has suf- 
fered to be sold in her.markets ; the honest man 
was thus compelled to compete With the thief, and 
therefore it is that we are in our present distress- 
ed position.” Mr, Osborn said: _ 

“ The produce of slavery is admitted freely into 
ar to the disadvantage of the free producer, 
and the sliding-scale of duties which they gave us 
is fast sliding from beneath our feet. There can 
be no doubt that sugar made by men who are com- 
pelled to work sixteen hours in the day, like cat- 
tle, can be sold at a cheaper rate than by the 
planter who cannot obtain labor for more than 
sixoreighthour. * * * * *#* 

“You (continued Mr. Osborn, addressing the 
laborers present) are not employe at such rates 
of wages as you ought to be, and the reason is ev- 
ident. If sugar and coffee are shipped home, and 
they continue to lay down in the warehouses, the 
proprietors cannot get money to carry on their 
estates. You see estates thrown up, covered with 
weeds and bush, and you are not asked to clear 
it, because they cannot pay you. Many of you 
think if you plant cocoas you could eat some and 
sell some, and by this way you could get on easi- 
ly. In the times of slavery, ® Man was allowed 
one Saturday in two weeks, and that was consid- 
ered sufficient to enable him to attend to the cul- 
tivation of provisions for his family. If one day 
is enough, what is to be done with the other days? 
The planter cannot send home yams and plan- 
tains, for before they reach half-way they would 
be good for nothing; and if cane and coffee can- 
not sell, what isto bedone? This is the ques- 
tiom which induces you to see all classes mixing 
up here; the state of things has become perfectly 
distressing, and we are obliged to be content with 
half diet, and if it continues longer we may be 
brought-to quarter diet. However great our dis- 
tresses are, We are sometimes enabled to make a 
good appearance, but this cannot continue, and 
we must unite as one man to tell the British pub- 
lic that we are willing to be loyal, but that we 
cannot, for the sake of loyalty, continue any lon- 
ger to starve. Let us tell them that we are will- 
ing, as children, to perform our duty as such, but_ 
that they too have duties which must be perform- 
ed. We cannot starve for the sake of loyalty— 
we cannot die without trying to save ourselves. 
By the sweat of our brow we are to eat our 
bread, and we are willing to do so, but the inter- 
ests of the calico manufacturers will not permit 
us to do so; they seem determined to keep us 
from earning our livelihood, but we must boldly’ 
lift our voices and tell them, you shall not any 
longer prevent us from doing so. We must as- 
sume @ high position, and know whether we are 
to be sacrificed for the purpose of spreading the 
principles of free trade.” [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. Bristowe contended that Great Britain had 
the power to enforce the observance of the trea- 
ties, and in mercy to mankind, and in justice to 
her own suffering Colonists, she is bound to ex- 
ercise that power. He said that their own glo- 
rious act of emancipation had been in some degree 
rendered nugatory by the non-observance of the 
treaties, and that it was a matter of necessity that 
they should at least be enforced and observed. Mr. 
B. said he was not one of those sanguine persons 
who imagine that everything is to be attribut- 
ed—all the evil we are suffering here, was to be 
traced—to the non-fulfilment of the treaties al- 
luded to, but he did think that many of them 
were to be attributable to that source. Happily 
for the people of this island, said Mr. B., the 
great act of emancipation put a stop to compul- 
sory labor amongst them; but it is obvious that 
if the compulsory labor of countless numbers in 
foreign States is to be brought into competition 


‘with the labor (however good and effective) of a 


limited number of freemen in Jamaica, the per- 
sons employing the latter must of necessity go to 
the wall. He said it isdue to humanity—it is 
due to the British Colonists—it is due to the 
great name of the British nation and people, that 
the accursed system, with its host of united hor- 
rors and atrocities, should be put down. 

At Clarendon, the following important resolu- 
tion was adopted : 

“ That the climate and soil of this island are 
as favorable for the production of suger and coffee 
as those of any other country ; and that its inhab- 
itants are quite prepared for competition in the 
markets of the world with the natives of Cuba 
and the Brazils, provided that the stipulations of 
the treaties made between those countries and 
Britain were as faithfully observed by them as 
they have always been by the subjects of her 
Britannic Majesty.” 

The editor of the Morning Journal remarks: 

“Asa matter of prudence and in self-defence, 
the Colonists are bound to press for the fulfilment 
of the treaty engagements. When we say the 
Colonists, we do not mean the handful of ab- 
sentee and other proprietors of sugar and coffee 
estates, but the entire of the resident inhabitants 
of the British possessions in this part of the 
world, including the lately emancipated slaves. 
These owe it to themselves and to their country- 
men, who are held in slavery in the Spanish Col- 
onies and in Brazil, to use every means in their 
power to put down the slave trade and to termi- 
nate slavery. The present, we trust, is only the 
commencement of a movement, which shall ter- 
minate only when the slave trade has been put an 
end to.” 

At a public meeting held at Kingston, Jamaica, 
June 25th, it was resolved that there is not one in 
ten thousand who seriously desires the reinstate- 
ment of his fallen fortunes through the restora- 
tion of slavery or the slave trade, but that, so 
long ag the sugar planters of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Brazil, in defiance of the laws of those re- 
spective countries, and of the treaties by which 
their Governments stand bound to Great Britain, 
are permitted to resort to the Coast of Africa for 
the means of strengthening their hands and in- 
creasing their profits, it is hopeless, in countries 
so thinly peopled as Jamaica, for the proprietors 
of the soil to persevere in its cultivation. The 
following resolutions were also adopted : 

“That as the interests of human freedom and 
of African civilization, the maintenance and wel- 
fare of a voluntary inter-propical mee: and 
the social ——_ of our emancipated population, 
are, in this great question, so intimately blended 
as to be no longer capable of separation or distinc- 
tion, it becomes desirable and expedient that all 
past differences should be forgotten, and that, 
meeting on the same platform, the man of busi- 
ness and the philanthropist, he who is seeing his 
own advantage, and he who loves his neighbor as 
himself, should henceforth make common cause 
with each other in promoting the extinction of 
the slave trade, and the extirpation of slavery 
throughout the earth. 

“ That it is also desirable that the views of this 
meeting should be brought under the notice of 
the inhabitants of the recently emancipated for- 
eign Colonies, and more especially of the French, 
Danish, and Swedish possessions in these seas, 
together with the free States on the Continent of 
a to them the advantage of en- 
gaging their respective Governments to codperate 
with that of her Majesty in the negotiations with 
Spain and Brazil, which this meeting recom- 
mends.” 

At the above meeting, Mr. Jorden said, “if it 
is intended to be insinuated that slave labor was 
cheaper than free, he should demur. He held the 
decidedly contrary opinion.” He said further; 

“The advantage of the slave owner was, that 
he had the labor when he wanted it, and could 
apply it as he pleased. The cost of slave labor 
was not to be estimated simply by the amount 
paid for the slave and for his mamtenance and 
clothing. There was the expense of the military 
establishment, necessary to uphold the system. 
The natural tendency in man was to desire free- 
dom, and the slaves of Cuba would very soon 
burst asunder the bonds that bound them, but for 
the large standing army which Spain kept up. 
Add the cost of that army to the other expenses, 
and slave labor would be found ta he dearer than 
free. The slave owner, acting upon the principle 
of the stagecoach proprietor, worked his human 
cattle to death. The average life of a slave in 
Cuba was seven or eight years. The late Lord 
George Bentinck had stated in Parliament that it 
wasseven. This fact would give some idea of the 
manner in which the slaves were worked in that 
island. But this course was pursued because the 
Cubans knew that they could draw fresh supplies 
from Africa. Cut off those supplies, and they 
would soon have to change their policy. The 
evil would speedily cure itself. Inthe conduct of 
the laborers in this island we have another in- 
stance of the evils of slavery. In that state the 
people were taught, that one day in a fortnight 
was sufficient, deyoted to the oultivation of the 
soil, for the maintenance of a man. Was it sur- 
prising that upon their emancipation they felt 
that they were independent of their employers 
and their money wages, and that upon discovering 
that they could till the soil more profitably on 
their own account they should refuse to labor for 
Se ene Eee ie conten peomel et 
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compete with the slave owners of any country. 
This is a beautiful island—favored in soil and cli- 
mate, surpassed by few’in natural advantages. 
All that is wanted is, to use as g phrase, a 
free field and no favor—that is to say, free us 
from competition with those who are backed with 
the slave trade, and we ask no protection. Inthe 
mean time, let us be true to ourselves, and cease to 
despond ; let not cultivation be abandoned too 
hurriedly, and let us give time to a Provi- 
dence to work in our behalf. Let the peace of 
Europe be once restored, and there will be a vast 
increase in the consumption of sugar. To be con- 
vinced of this, look at France, where there is 
high duty to protect beet-root sugar. Though 
the population is double that of England, there 
is two and a half times less sugar consumed. 

“ Doubtless, ere long, monopolies of every kind 
will be abolished, commerce will be free to all, 
and the markets of the world will be opened to 
ovr produce. In concluding, let me remind you, 
in the words of Wayland, an American writer, 
that there are certain conditions essential to the 
productive prosperity of every country. There 
must be industry, frugality, virtue, and intelli- 
gence. No country, whose inhabitants are pos- 
sessed of these, however little favored by climate 
or otherwise, even with the ordinary blessing of 
God, can long remain poor. Destitute of these, 
whatever the natural advantages may be, no coun- 
try can ever long be rich. These are habits 
which we ought to cultivate in ourselves as well 
as in others; and he is the purest patriot who 
cultivates them most assiduously.” 

Alluding to the history of slavery and monopoly 
in the Colonies, the Economist says: “To have 
persevered in these vicious systems, it became 
clear to every reflecting mind, must before long 
have plunged them into irretrievable ruin—must 
have exposed them to dangers in which the mere 
questions of commercial and agricultural pros- 
perity would have been but of secondary consider- 
ation. The longer the attempt to place them on 
a sounder and more satisfactory footing, both so- 
cially and economically, was postponed, the more 
difficult and disastrous must have been the change 
which, under the most favorable circumstances, 
could not but be attended with considerable suf- 
fering.” 

The Morning Journal of July 27th, 1849, in com- 
menting on the above, remarks: “There can be 
no doubt that to have persisted in upholding the 
system of slavery in the West India Colonies, 
would have been to persist in exposing them to 
great peril—and that the change in the social 
condition of these dependencies was dictated by 
motives of prudence as well as of humanity. Some 
no doubt continue to deplore that change. We 
are charitable enough to believe that these are 
few in number. To attempt to convince these, 
that ‘inextricable ruin’ might have overtaken 
them, even though slavery had never heen abol- 
ished, is useless. The change ‘has been highly 
beneficial to the mass of the community, however inju- 
rious or ruinous it might have proved to some of 
the proprietary body.” “ With the settlement of 
that question (slavery) the proprietors generally, 
and the slave population unsnimously, were con- 
tented. As between the Government and the 
slave owners, the arrangement was on the whole 
face reasonable and satisfactory.” 

The same paper says that Government should 
have used the means in its power to assist the 
Colonists in the conflict with foreigners ; it could 
have increased the consumption of our products 
by reducing the duties upon them, and removing 
any excise restrictions which might stand in the 
way of their more general use. “Nor must it 
be concluded that because one Colony, with a 
large imported population, has experienced no 
scarcity of labor in producing a crop equal to and 
even exceeding that of 1848, at a reduction of 4 
a 6 per cent. in the cost, that therefore the other 
sugar Colonies will be able to accomplish as 
much” “Their existence as sugar-exporting 
countries will depend upon their success in reduc- 
ing the cost of production. Upon this must reliance 
be mainly placed” Government, it is contended, 
must “do its duty towards the Colonists, while it 
forces them to rely on themselves—to trust to 
their own energies and exertions—and to accom- 
plish, by economy, and care, and skill, what dis- 
tinctive duties formerly insured.” 

The editor of the Morning Journal complains of 
the unwillingness of a portion of the agricultural 
community to commence the cultivation of any 
other articles than those formerly cultivated in 
the island. Others are ignorant, and a third 
party is careless and negligent about the matter. 

Amid all the complaints, no attempt is made to 
introduce new commodities, or to improve upon 
old methods of cultivating. No attempt is made 
to depart from the system which existed half a 
century ago. Hence, there are few, if any, evi- 
dences of advancement or progress. And there 
is, says the editor, little hope for the islands— 
which possess no such great natural advantages— 
if some means are not adopted at once to increase 
the artificial wants, stimulate the industry of the 
masses, and also teach them new modes of apply- 
ing that industry, and realizing the means of sat- 
isfying these wants. = 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA, 
From the London Daily News of August 24. 

The state of affairs in Hungary continues still 
obscure and uncertain. Enough, however, is 
known to justify serious alarm and considerable 
despondency in the friends of liberty and national 
independence. 

There appears to be, unfortunately, no reaso 
to doubt that the Russians have obatined a series 
of minor victories around Hermanstadt, and in 
the valley of the Upper Maros, and that Bem, 
after experiencing a succession of reverses, had 
been driven from the eastern frontier of Tran- 
sylvania to the neighborhood of Arad and Temes- 
var. Equally indisputable appear to be the facts 
that Dembinski and the Generals acting along 
with him had been driven, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, from the vicinity of Szegedin, and, after 
being joined by Bem, had been defeated by Hay- 
nau, under the walls of Temesvar. The surren- 
der of Gorgey to Paskiewitch, though nothing re- 
liable has yet been published as to the circum- 
stances in which it took place, or even the time 
when, and the place where, it occurred, seems but 
too certain. Our only grounds of doubt-are the 
character and previous career of the man, which 
certainly ought to be allowed to tell for something. 


This is heavy news, and warrants the most 
alarming apprehensions. The Hungarian Diet 
was at Szegedin; the defeat of Dembinski and 
his associated leaders, between the forces of Pas- 
kiewitch and Haynau, toward the Theiss, and the 
victorious Russians on the upper Maros, appears 
to leave no resting place for this centre and rally- 
ing point of Hungarian nationality. And the 
surrender of Gorgey would place all Hungary, 
east of the Theiss, in so far as military resistance 
is concerned, at the disposal of the Austro-Rus- 
sians, 

Even this gloomy intelligence, however, ddes 
not appear to us so conclusive as to the final pros- 
tration of the Hungarian cause as it does to many. 
iungarian armies still keep the field in the Bak- 
onyer Wald to the south, and on the Waag and 
Neura to the north of the Danube. And the 
threatening, the revolting, and inhuman language 
held by Haynau, in his proclamations to the in- 
habitants of the districts on the Theiss and Ma- 
ros, proves, beyond dispute, that he feels himself 
among an inveterately hostile population. 

Since the above was written, we have received 
accounts from the seat of war, published in the 
Vienna, Berlin, and Paris papers, which are most 
disastrous for the Hungarians. There are some 
discrepancies in dates, places, and circumstances, 
and some of the Paris journals discredit the news, 
but the prevailing impression seems to be that it 
is true, and that the gallant Hungarians have lost 
all for which they have been carrying on a heroic, 
glorious, but unsuccessful struggle, against the 
coalition of Austria and Russia, 

The Vienna account, via Warsaw, is, that at 
Vilagos, on the 13th inst., General Gorgey, at the 
head of 30,000 or 40,000 men, laid down his arm 
and surrendered to the Russian Marshal Paskie. 
witch, at discretion. The Berlin account is, that 
this took place at Arad, on the 11th inst. and 
that honorable conditions were granted. it is 
added that General Rem, at the head of another 
division af Hungarians, was defeated on the 5th 
instant with immense slaughter, according to one 
ee General Haynau ; according to anoth- 
er, by the combined forces of the Russian Gener- 
als Liiders and Harford; that Bem, Dembinski, 
and Kossuth, have all fied; that the Hungarian 
Diet had dissolved itself, and, in short, that Hun- 
gary lies at the mercy of the conquerors. 

FRANCE, 

The President of the Republic has determined 
to leave Paris for a few weeks, for the recovery of 
his health. He went, on ping he St. Cloud. 


to visit the palace, and on the ote Bog 
pager btn Ag Prout ng dence, with 
the whole of his ho 

main there until the meeting of the 
Assembly. 


Letiers from Lyons state that ‘martial law is 
enforced in that city with extraordinary severity. 
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agraphs, the sense of which is, that the amity be- 
tween the two nations is to continue to the end of 
time, and that the respective territories and 
claims to territories of the contracting parties 
shall be the same ag they were ante bellum. The 
indemnification is 75,000,000f, 15,000,000f. of 
which are to be paid down at the end of October, 
and the rest in such instalments as to insure the 
praet of the whole sum by the end of 1851. 

0 amnesty was stipulated, but it was understood 
that all but the most seriously inculpated a gern 
should have a pardon for their political delin- 
quencies. : 

ROME, 


The accounts received from Rome become daily 
worse and worse. The French Government, it is 
said, is so disgusted at the conduct of the Cardi- 
nals, that it has given notice to the Court at Ga- 
eta, that if the commission acting in the name of 
the Pope should continue to act in the same spirit, 
and that the counsequence should be an insur- 
rection among the Roman people, it must not 
look to the French garrison for assistance to sup- 
press it. 

The Paris papers state that a most an and 
determined despatch had been ad by the 
French Cabinet to the Pope, to the effect that 
France will insist, even by force of arms if ne- 
cessary, on having the reforms she has indicated 
adopted. 

Accounts have been received from Gaeta, which 
leave no doubt as to the intention of the Pope to 
return at no distant period to Rome. 

t 





Brownnetm, August 10, 1849. 
Dr. Barer: The following memorial is sent 
by the vote of the Church, with a request that it 
be inserted in the National Era. 


C. G. Faircuixp. 

The Independent Congregational Church, in 
Brownhelm Ohio, having assembled, as requested 
by our Chief Magistrate, this third day of August, 
1849, for fasting, humiliation, and yer, to re- 
member and confess our sins, are forcibly reminded 
that the sin of oppression rests upon this nation, 
and that three millions of our brethren and sisters 
are this day held in cruel bondage. 

Now, the Lord has plainly told us,in his Word, 
that, if we would fast acceptably to him, we must 
loose the bands of wickedness, undo the heavy 
burdens, let the oppressed go free, and that we 
break every yoke. Now, we earnestly desire to 
do this, and that this whole nation should do it. 
We loathe ourselves for what we have done to 
encourage oppression in time past, and we feel it 
our duty to call upon our rulers, and especially 
upon the President of these United States, who 
proclaimed this fast, we do beseech them, as they 
expect mercy from the Lord, that he spare the 
people, and not pour upon them the fierceness of 
his anger, that they set those free whom they hold 
in bondage, and that they call upon this whole 
nation to undo the heavy burdens, let the oppress- 
ed go free, and break every yoke. Thus shall the 
Lord bless us according to his Word, and lift up- 
on us the light of his countenance, and remove 
the pestilence from us, that is now sweeping 
through our land. Signed, by orderof the Church, 

C. G. Farrcuip, Clerk. 


Cass, Micnican, August 4, 1849. 

Dr. Baitzy: It may not be uninteresting to 
your readers to hear from this remote part of the 
Union something concerning the progress of the 
Free Soil movement. Although our State is yet 
in its infancy, and everything is new, the cause of 
Liberty is gaining ground faster, perhaps, than in 
many of the older States. In this county, the Free 
Soil organization hold the balance of power, and, 
at the last election, elected, by uniting with the 
Whigs, most of the county officers. Our county 
Judge is a firm Free-Soiler, and owes his election 
to his adherence to principle. Our Sheriff is also 
one of the same stamp. The Rev. Mr. Sprague, 
Congressman elect from this district, is a firm 
Proviso man, and would not, as he values his 
reputation and the good will of his constituents, 
dare be otherwise. These things are indeed 
cheering to the friends of Freedom, when such 
men as Stuart, and others I might mention, give 
place in Congress to men qualified to be the rep- 
resentatives of a free people. Mr. Sprague is a 
man of good sense and sound judgment, and, it is 
to be hoped, will exert a good influence in behalf 
of Liberty, at the next session of Congress. Mr. 
Stuart (politically speaking) isa dead man. Nei- 
ther of his two faces will again secure him the 
votes of his constituents. He has been both pro 
and con, according as the case required, as long 
as there was any hope of getting an office; now he 
must fall upon some other plan, or remain in re- 
turement. 

The colored people of this State had a great 
day of it on the first of August. There were, per- 
haps, two thousand people of all shades present. 
Mr. Glester, a colored man of much ability asa 
speaker, was the orator of the day; and his ora- 
tion upon the occasion was one of the best of the 
kind we ever heard. 

Yours, for Liberty, 





O. Oszorn. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Liverpoon, August 25, 1849. 

Corn Marxet.—The transactions going for- 
ward at Liverpool, and at all the principal foreign 
markets, are of a steady character, only the trade 
generally being accordingly dull and heavy. 
Flour is again rather low, and parcels of good 
sound Western Canal are sellingat 23s. 6d. a 24s. 
per barrel; prime Baltimore and Ohio 24s. 6s. a 
25s. and uninspected and heated 18s. 6d. a 20s. 
per barrel. Corn is in steady demand at 25s. 6d. 
& 26s. 6d. per quarter, excepting unmixed prime 
white, which is scarce, and selling at 28s. a 28s. 
6d. The finest quality of wheat is steady as to 
price, but the secondary sorts are easier to buy. 
American and Canadian 7s. a 7s. 2d., and red at 
6s. 2d. a 6s. 4d. per 70 pounds. The arrivals for 
the week have been small. 

Provision Marxet.—A fair amount of business 
is going forward in beef, and prices are steady. 
Both bacon and pork have been sold at lower 
prices. Shoulders are dull ; 100 to 150 hogsheads 
were returned to New York within the last few 
days. Holders of lard do not offer this article 
freely. Cheese is scarce; ordinary and inferior 
continue difficult to move, unless at very low 
prices. 











DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, Sept. 10, 1849. 

Flour is steady—common State and good West- 
ern $5.25 a $5 38, prime Genesee $5.50 a $5.6834, 
Southern $53714 a $5 6214, extra $5.75. Rye 
flour dull at $3.0617 a $3.1214. Corn meal $3.25. 
Wheat is steady at previous quotations. Corn 
is dull, and has a downward tendency. Pork 
continues dull—megs is offered freely at $10.371¢ ; 
prime $8.75. Mess beef in moderate request at 
$13. Lard dull at 63/ cents. 








Ba.timore, Sept. 10, 1849. 
Howard Street brands to-day at $5; City Mills, 
a favorite brand, at $5.25—some holders are will- 
ing to take Sole Wheat—$1 a $1.05 for good 
to prime red, and $1.06 a $1.10 for white. Corn— 
white 59 a 60 cents; yellow 62 a 63. 








MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS — AMHERST, MASS. 
- Rev. J. A. Nasu, Principal. 


y hd school is adapted to the instruction of a limited 
number of boys, from eight to sixteen years of age, in 
the ordinary b hes of a busi education; and in math- 
ematics and the Greek and Latin languages, preparatory to 
college; in connect'on with such care for health, formation 
of character, and general deportment as pupils of an early 
age require when abeent from the parental roof. 

Catalogues, containing a full statement of the plan, object, 
and ments of the school, with numerous references, 
will be forwarded to any who may desire it. 

The winter session of twenty-two weeks will commence on 
the first Wednesday of November. 


Amherst, September 13, 1849.—2t 








WASHINGTON (PA.) FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Mrs. Sanan R. Hanna, Principal. 


HIS Institution has been in successful operation for thir” 
teen years, the last nine under the direction of the pres” 
ent Principal. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY 
. , EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR: JOHN G 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


_—_— 


Wasuinetoy, D, C, 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1849, 


f Bayer NATIONAL ERA isan Anti-Slavery, Political, and 
Literary Newspaper; an advocate of Reforms adapted 

to secure the Personal Rights of all men, and to "9 Sie al 

sovial and political relations with the demands of Justice - 

especially of that Great Movement, whose doctrines are 

summed up in the brief maxims—Frex Tuovent, Faery 

Sprecu, a Fares Press; Free Soir, Frez Lazor, ang 

Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 

prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 

character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 

Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 

of our Republican Institut‘ons: 

That Emancipation, withont compulsory expatriation, is a 

high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 

now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 
That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility : 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him theréafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years : 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounee, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the inalienability of the homestead ought to be es - 
tablished by law in every State : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between alt nations, ought to be removed : 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the int ts of ce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we re=pect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceediogs of Congress will be given 
as will convey correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. i 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shall be spared for contri- 
butions from some of the best minds in theeountry. Joun 
G. Wuirrier will continue as Corresponding Editor, en- 
riching our columns with productions of permanent value. 
We have the pleasure of announcing that the author ef Mod- 
ern Reforms and Keformers, Henry B. Stanton, is to be- 
come a regular contributor. We are making arrangements 
for the publication of some invaluable original papers on the 
Resources of the Great West, by a gentleman every way 
competent for the task; and also of original sketches and 
tales for Home Reading. The Era will continue to be adorn- 
ed by the poetry of contributors whose names are familiar to 
our readers as household words. 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shal] have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 











LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ON eee OF No. 278.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1. Charles Lamb —Blackwood’s Magazine. 
2. Canada.—Spectator. 
3. The Wedding Garment — Metropolitan. 
4. Temper: from an Old Maid’s Album.—Jb. 
5. Story of a Family, Chap. 17.—Sharpe’s Mugazine. 
6. Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, (5th arti- 
cle.)}—Jb. 
7. Europe: Foreign Policy, Prospects for Hungary.— Ez- 
aminer. 
With Poetry and Short Articles. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 


E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Wasnineton, December 27, 1846. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension, inc!fides @ portraiture of the human mind in 


J. Q. ADAMS. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
pt aa OF No. 279,— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

1. Swift and his Biographers.—North British Review. 

2. The Legoff Family.—Dublin University Magazine. 

8. Europe: Principles at Iesne, France, Our Foreign Im- 
policy, They of Little Faith, The Poisonings, The New Mu- 
sic School. The Court at Dablin Castle, Hungary.—E£a2um- 
iner, Spectator, Times. 

4. Canada, Jamaica, and the United States.~ Spectator and 
Journal of Commerce. 

5. Return of Pilgrims from Mecca —Chambers’s Journal. 

With Poetry and Short Articles. 

Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 


BE. LITTELU & CO., Boston. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK FOR 
FALL TRADE. 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL SILK AND SHAWL 
STORE, No. 2 Milk street, Boston. 

5,000 new Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices, 

50 packages superior Black Silks, extra widtb, for dress- 
e8, Visites, mantillas, &c. 

50 packages Dress Silks, figured, plain, and striped, in 
choice chameleon shades. 

1,000 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, of the very best 
styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 
admirable colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 

Cases German, French, and India Satins, all qualities 
and colors. 

Cartons palm-fig’d Cashmere and rich Crape Shawls, 
all colors. 

Corman Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy 
colors. 

300 pieces superior Black Bombazines, 

Rich Black and Colored Silk Velvets, all widths. 


—— Mantillas, Visites, &c., of every pattern and ma- 
re 


‘| the utmost expansion of the present age. 








Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, of all kinds — to 
which we ask particular attention. 


O¢F It is enough to say that from this gigantic and incom- 
parable assortment of 


SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 


ae oe will be served with any quantity, from a sixpence 
— be . package, and always at prices entirely beyond the 
Merchants in the country, ladies buying for their own use, 
and all others, are invited to test the advantage of buying at 
Jewett & Prescott’s Silk and Shaw! Store, 
No. 2 Milk street, (a few steps out of Washington street ) 
August 30.—3mi 


J. WARREN MASON, 
IMMISSION MERCBANT, for the purchase and sale 
C of flour, Grain, Provisions, Salt, de, No. 60 Quay, oor- 
ner of Hudson street, up stairs, Albany, N.Y. Sept. 6. 








The year is divided into two ions of five ths each. 





The winter term begins on the first Monday of November, 
the summer term on the first Monday of May. 

The Catalogue for 1S49 shows an attendance of two hun- 
dred pupils, with eight efficient teachers. The present senior 
class numbers twenty-three 

Where payment is made in advance, the charges for board 
and tuition in the English branches are $65 per term, or 
$130 per annum. For board and tuition, together with mu- 
sic, srevit, yaluning, and the French language, $105 per 
eke ding the J by fire, of one of the buildi 

jose, by fire, of one nes, 

the Trustees take pleasure in stating that it-has been re- 
~— by pee affording improved accommodations for 
num pupils. 

Young Ja Rosengren mel snc ~ — to different 
agetions ie ) Upon ication Princi " 

By order of the Trustees : i 

D. McConaveny, President. 
: C.M Kesrp, per erg” 
Washington, Pa., September, 1849. Sept. 13.—3¢ 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. Viil—Ssrremser, 1949. 
Y Devoted to the Great 
in 


EX u Pope fe Day, In Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
te, Herne tee remitting Kar dlrs ands nat Ul be 
Mehr im ged 





work from the beginning to the 
- Liberal commissions allowed to agents for new subscribers 








FIRE-PROOF CH ie. Be he 
Salam: Soapstone lined [ron t 
P inp ae. shen 089 others made in this coun: 
try. Also,a supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filt 
Portable Water Closets *, te = erg a a end 
re- Doors 
Letter Copying Presseé "EVANS & WATSON, 
y 76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
_B. Country Merchants are invited to call and exami 
tur themoelves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 


COMMISSION STORE. 


. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, 101 
W iccly’s Wharf! Baltimore, Ma Des. 23.—ly 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 








HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTH 
THERN AND WEST- 
T ERN Bae g Gh CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
h and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A 
taining 15 closely printed octavo and 
showing the effects of Southern on the interests 0 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 


low rate of dollars or one 

dollar par hundred +23 aye aa : to 

the su’ , will be pr executed; the order should 

state distinetly by what mode of conve are to be 
sent. 5 » : ? 

March 30. 61 Jobn street, New York. 








NALITY OF SLAVERY. 


Boston; for sale, at 
Poy Magno Te 


s B LYMANOER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
; ae Marsh, 25 
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